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The University in Public Service 


By JAMES FORRESTAL 


To Give All Students a Sense of Political Responsibility and To Train Persons 
of Broad Liberal Education Who Will Make Government 


Service a Professional Career 


S A preface to the discussion 
A of the contributions which 
American universities can 
make to public service in the execu- 
tive branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it may be well to think briefly 
about government itself. The busi- 
ness of government is truly a matter 
of “We, the People.” There is no 
such abstraction as a mythical “they” 
upon whom we can unload com- 
plaints and criticisms. I have heard 
“they” frequently used when it is 
desired to allocate responsibility for 
troubles or mistakes, but I have never 
seen, in business, in the federal- 
service bureaucracy, or in the military 
services, any group of men who could 
be identified as the single group 
source of power and responsibility. 
In our government that is not pos- 
sible; our government decisions are 
composite decisions and no one man or 
small group of men can make them. 


In totalitarian governments the 
“they” concept may be accurate, 
that is, the concept of a small number 
of men acting upon what they con- 
ceive to be a permanent mandate of 
the people to manage their affairs. 
In countries like the United States 
and Great Britain and other truly 
democratic societies, however, such 
mandates from the people are inter- 
mittent and come up periodically for 
a renewal of their validity. That is 
what the political scientists call the 
principle of legitimacy—that govern- 
ment power flows from the people up- 
ward, not from the masters downward. 

In those modern states which under- 
take to retain democratic institutions 
and principles of representative and 
republican government, it is neces- 
sary to maintain the difficult relation- 
ship between those persons holding 
office as a result of the expression of 
the political will of the people and the 
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career administrators who are neces- 
sary for the orderly operation of 
governmental machinery. 

The politician, and I use that word 
in its best sense to mean the man who 
holds elective office, is apt to deal 
with public affairs on an expedient 
basis, reflecting the shifting tides of 
public opinion. I do not criticize 
him for that. He is the channel by 
which the people communicate their 
wishes and sometimes, if you will, 
their prejudices. He has to be 
conscious that a leader, if he is to 
remain one, needs to be sure of a 
following. When Lord John Russell 
said, “I am a leader, therefore I must 
follow them,” he stated a political 
truism which is not necessarily a 
confession of weakness. 

We can never get away from the 
advice that the Honorable Sam Ray- 
burn, speaker of the House, first gave 
me when I came to Washington— 
that if you want to be a statesman you 
first have to get elected. The genius 
and the tradition of our government 
demand the constant meshing of the 
will of the people with sound admin- 
istration. Sir William Harcourt said: 
“Political heads of departments are 
necessary to tell the civil service what 
the public will not stand.” The 
administrative expert, in other words, 
is an invaluable servant but an 
impossible master. 

The American government has gone 
through a history of accommodation 
between these two conflicting forces— 
the political instinct for quick response 
to the people’s wishes and the prin- 
ciples of sound administration which 
sometimes irks the people whom it is 
supposed to serve. The early Fed- 
eralists built their ideas of government 
upon the concept of the Greek 
republics that the educated, the 
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trained, and the more responsible 
should be the masters of affairs. 
Under Andrew Jackson this concept 
was destroyed and scrapped in favor 
of greater participation by the aver- 
age citizen, with the result that the 
phrase, “To the victors belong the 
spoils,” had special application to 
the Federal Government. For fifty 
years this remained the method of 
federal administration and, every four 
years, broadly speaking, there was 
a complete overturn of personnel in 
Washington. 

Then, in 1883, the Civil Service in 
the United States Government was 
born and was given a substantial 
impetus by a great practical political 
leader who spent the last years of his 
life at Princeton—Grover Cleveland. 
The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has made great strides in 
improving the competence and effi- 
ciency of personnel by furthering job 
classifications and the equitable dis- 
tribution of promotion and increase 
of pay. However, it has never been 
given the responsibility for providing 
top management talent. 


ERTAIN conclusions upon which 
there has been broad agreement 
emerge from a consideration of our 
government. One of these is that 
there is a great need for, and a 
present lack of, top management 
executive personnel in our Federal 
Government; second, that there is a 
need for continuity of direction in the 
executive branch of government; and 
finally, there is a need for the leaven- 
ing influence of practical and human 
experience and judgment on the 
specialized skills and vocabularies of 
the professional government servant. 
I can speak with some conviction on 
the lack of continuity in admin- 
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istrative personnel of federal depart- 
ments and offices because, when I 
came to the Department of the Navy 
with Frank Knox in the summer of 
1940, there was no _ high-ranking 
civilian official to whom we could 
turn for administrative advice. Yet 
we were immediately charged with the 
responsibility for the administration 
of vastly increased appropriations— 
in the five years of the procurement 
program of 1940 to 1945, Navy expend- 
itures totaled over $90,000,000,000. 

I submit that our experience is 
sufficient evidence of the need of 
a permanent undersecretary or assist- 
ant secretary who can provide the 
politically appointed head with a 
background of knowledge so that, 
when the department is called upon to 
face substantial expression, there is at 
least a small cadre of trained persons 
to provide the advice and guidance 
which any newcomer to government 
will need. Such a cadre of trained 
civilians is as necessary in my judg- 
ment as the trained naval officers 
themselves on the military side, if 
we are to meet demands of sudden 
and sharp expansion for war. 

In the British government this 
continuity is provided by a small 
group of executive and administrative 
personnel in the British civil service. 
Sir James Grigg, formerly Secretary 
of State for War in the British 
Cabinet and currently representing 
Great Britain in the affairs of the 
International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion, has given an account of the 
workings of the British civil service. 
His description makes it clear that 
there are fundamental differences in 
the governmental methods of the two 
countries. 

The British Cabinet is the creature 
of the House of Commons; it is the 
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maker of policy for the party in power 
and it speaks with the full authority 
of that party and, therefore, with the 
authority of the House. Political 
appointees in the British Cabinet head 
their various departments, but the 
continuity of professional adminis- 
trative skill is provided by permanent 
undersecretaries in each of the great 
departments of State. Our constitu- 
tion and our habits of government do 
not permit an exactly similar system 
because, with us, Cabinet members 
do not sit in either House of Congress; 
they are the appointees of the Presi- 
dent and they are always open to the 
charge that they have received no 
mandate of popular election. 


URING the late war, difficulty 

was experienced in filling top 
management positions. Three kinds 
of persons were in scarce supply: 
persons with perspective insight into 
the nature of the governmental 
processes, leaders without bias, and 
persons who know how to run an 
organization. Government, by its 
very nature, is essentially a big enter- 
prise, and the mere size of government 
requires more than the ordinary 
capacity for clear, definite assignment 
of duties, for creating a system with- 
out at the same time creating red tape, 
and, above all, for that sine gua non 
of the administrator, the ability to 
reduce human frictions to a minimum. 
These needs add up to what I have 
believed for a long time to be a major 
need of government—the training of 
persons competent to exercise respon- 
sibility at the top levels of government 
management. 

Common to all government activi- 
ties is the danger of corrosion, of 
inertia, and of regarding jobs as 
sinecures rather than as a means of 
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constructive and useful service to the 
people. Anyone who has ever had 
to do with any large organization is 
thoroughly aware that one of the 
great difficulties of management, is 
the weeding out of the misfits and 
the mediocre. The military services 
have only partially solved this prob- 
lem, and any business executive who 
is entirely honest will admit that 
business has never completely solved 
it. It is one of the greatest dangers 
in the creation of a professional class 
of government administrators. It can 
be met only by high standards of 
selection and some means by which 
those who do not show adequate 
promise of future development may 
be screened out of the service. 

It is an accepted fact that complete 
reliance cannot be placed upon tech- 
nical skills and that common sense 
and other basic human virtues must 
remain the essence of democratic 
governmental practice. I recall the 
distinguished Governor of New York 
State, the late Alfred E. Smith, who 
combined in himself so much of the 
practical in both politics and eco- 
nomics, who was not a scholar but 
was aware of the uses of scholarship. 
Like many other great men, Smith 
was almost universal in his genius. 
Not only was he a master of the 
political process and of the admin- 
istrative areas of government, but 
he was also a sociologist, a practical 
economist, and, above all, a human 
being. He was truly a child of the 
sidewalks of New York and he was 
always one of the common people. 
The combination of native character 
and honesty and of his practical 
education in a professional political 
organization gave him a genuine 
rather than a synthetic appreciation 
of the problems of people. In the 
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Board of Aldermen in the City of 
New York and later, in the Assembly 
of the State Legislature, he formed a 
pragmatic governmental philosophy 
and a capacity for orderly thinking 
unsurpassed by any American. [ 
doubt if Al Smith ever took any 
courses in government as such, nor 
was he a lawyer. Yet his knowledge 
of the basic law of New York State 
was so profound that to him Elihu 
Root gave the major credit for the 
great work of re-writing the Constitu- 
tion of New York State in 1915. 
When he lectured before a group of 
the Harvard faculty in January, 1929, 
he gave extemporaneously so master- 
ful a presentation of the remaining 
weaknesses of the government of the 
State of New York that Felix Frank- 
furter observed that if Harvard had 
good sense it would make him a pro- 
fessor of law at the University the 
next morning. 

The other side of the medal, how- 
ever, is this: There are not many 
Al Smiths, and we cannot depend 
upon such political accidents to pro- 
vide for the great tasks of admin- 
istration in the Federal Government. 
In the first place, there is no guaranty 
that the Al Smiths will get elected; 
and, in the second place, it is doubtful 
if even such a political and adminis- 
trative genius as Governor Smith 
himself could run the Federal Govern- 
ment today without a corps of compe- 
tent administrators and executives. 


T IS generally agreed that the 

increasing complexity of the social 
and economic problems within our 
country and the equally great com- 
plexity and delicacy of external 
relationships force us to search for 
men who will make a career of govern- 
ment and to whom government can 
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offer opportunities at the highest 
levels of administrative and executive 
responsibility. The almost fearful 
foreshortening of space and telescop- 
ing of time compel different procedures 
from those which were required in the 
times of Washington, of Jackson, and 
of Woodrow Wilson. 

In a discussion of university educa- 
tion in its relation to public service, 
it is appropriate to inquire what kind 
of education will best prepare men 
for government work and, as a 
corollary, what the universities can do 
to improve citizen responsibility. The 
French and the Germans have relied 
largely upon specialized education in 
the training of their public servants. 
The British have relied upon broad 
cultural and scientific training, de- 
signed to give men power of inde- 
pendent thought, ability for clear and 
lucid expression of ideas, and, possibly 
the most important of all, what may 
be called the humanistic attitude that 
government shall remain the servant, 
and not become the master, of the 
people. 

I believe the broad general training 
is preferable. Without wishing to 
step on the toes of any of my associ- 
ates in Washington, where _toe- 
stepping can be a very dangerous 
business indeed, I have observed 
what seems to me to be some imbalance 
in the predominance of statisticians, 
lawyers, and economists in our gov- 
ernment, as contrasted with the 
number of men drawn from a more 
general experience. Training in the 
categories I have named is useful, 
but I suggest that sometimes people 
with such specialized training tend 
to rely too much on the techniques of 
their training to the detriment of 
practical solutions. 

What is good administration? There 
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is no firm definition. From my own 
experience, it seems to me that it is 
largely a capacity for identifying 
areas which need broad policy direc- 
tion, then seeing that a workable 
policy is formed, and, finally, follow- 
ing up with the dustpan of good 
execution to see that decisions of 
policy are carried out. 

To sum up, I believe that these 
general conclusions can be drawn: 
The Federal Government will require 
in the years ahead of us the services 
of men with broad foundations of 
liberal education, and, if possible, 
with some experience in the practical 
matters of business and politics, who 
will make government service a pro- 
fessional career. To these men should 
be open the post of undersecretary in 
all of the departments of the Federal 
Government, so that those depart- 
ments may have a continuity of admin- 
istrative knowledge as a supplement to 
the political judgment and skill of the 
cabinet member or political appointee 
who heads the department or office. 


N ORDER to attract young men 

of ability to such a career, rewards 
must be increased by lifting the 
present salary ceilings, by providing 
some better form of security when the 
peak of their working lives is passed, 
and, possibly most important of all, 
by offering some additional attraction 
in terms of increased prestige. 

The Congress of the United States 
has just made substantial changes in 
its own administrative procedures 
which would fit in with my pro- 
posal—changes which involved con- 
solidation of committees and an 
increase in the staff facilities available 
to members. A parallel streamlining 
is indicated in the executive branches. 
The precise form which it should take 
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is, of course, a matter for the Con- 
gress—the methods of initial selection, 
and, equally important, the method 
of separation; the situs of administra- 
tion and supervision, whether in the 
Bureau of the Budget or the Treasury 
Department or the Civil Service 
Commission, the means by which the 
universities could best contribute to 
such a program. 

Perhaps the first step might be for 
Congress to appoint a bipartisan com- 
mittee that would study the need for 
improved administration and the pro- 
posals advanced for filling the needs. 
I do not want to oversimplify the 
problem, but I believe an excellent 
start could be made by making early 
statutory provision for permanent 
undersecretaries in all of the depart- 
ments, as well as a proper basis for 
their selection. 

The adoption of such a proposal 
by Congress would impose on our 
universities the major responsibility 
for training the required public 
servants, as well as the ordinary 
citizen students. To those who pro- 
pose to enter the services of govern- 
ment, the university training should 
have as its objectives capacity for 
clear thinking, for lucidity and clarity 
of expression, and, above all, for the 
application of understanding and 
pragmatic methods, rather than dog- 
matic methods, to the human prob- 
lems which are and always will be 
the main problems of government. 

For the rest of its student body, uni- 
versity education should be directed 
to the end that the young men and 
women leaving college should have a 
sense of responsibility beyond the 
immediate one of earning a living. 
They have been, so to speak, endowed 
by society, and they must make some 
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return for that investment. “Prince- 
ton in the nation’s service” was the 
phrase used so often and so aptly 
by Woodrow Wilson. If our country 
is to continue to prove the workability 
of democratic institutions, that phrase 
must be a living reality and not merely 
aslogan. The aim of education must 


also include the humility which is the 


foundation of sound scholarship; it 
must emphasize that it is the use of 
education and not the education itself 
which matters. As I said earlier, 
Al Smith was not a scholar but he was 
fully aware of the advantages of 
scholarship. He made ample use of 
its methods because he had learned 
on the hard and practical road of 
experience what others had obtained 
from formal education. 


NOTHER field in which the uni- 
versity can contribute to the 
public service is that of adult educa- 
tion. Initial steps have already been 
taken by some universities. I hope 
that others will follow their example; 
in doing so, it is of the greatest 
importance that such education be 
objective and scholarly in the highest 
sense, that it be free of propaganda, 
and that it conform to the basic 
principles of the kind of democratic 
society that this country represents. 
The universities, both the state- 
supported and privately endowed, 
have already made a great contribution 
to the public service. The Ameri- 
can universities and the public service 
are and should be practically synony- 
mous. Universities exist essentially 
for that service. In the narrower 
sense of public service, our uni- 
versities served on a far broader scale 
during the late war than ever before. 
[Continued on page 56) 











The College Budget 


By L. S. WOODBURNE 


Interpreted as an Instrument of Personnel Policy 


HE reputation and effective- 

ness of colleges and universities 

depend not upon buildings or 
enrollment but upon the capabilities 
of the staff engaged in teaching and 
research. This effectiveness must rest, 
in the long run, on the activities and 
the quality of performance of those 
staff members who receive the great- 
est reward in terms of promotion or of 
salary increase. It should be clear, 
further, that the criteria for promo- 
tion and those for increase in salary 
should be qualitatively the same.! 
The means, therefore, by which the 
appropriate activities and the satis- 
factory quality of performance must 
be encouraged is the use of the 
budget as an instrument of personnel 
policy. In fact, the proper aim in the 
use of the budget is the continuous 
improvement of the staff engaged in 
teaching and research. This point 
seems to have escaped some admin- 
istrative officers, who have tried to 
spread the budget residue for merit 
increases so that almost everyone on 
the staff got something and hence 
could not complain too bitterly. This 
is so manifestly a misuse of the 
budget that we must remark that loud 
and constant complaint may be an 
indication of a very successful budget 


1Woodburne, Lloyd S. “Suggested Criteria for 
Academic Promotion,” Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors, XX1X, (April, 
1943), PP. 242-55. 


procedure. If the weakest members 
of a faculty are the persons dissatis- 
fied, it is likely that encouragement 
has been given to those members who 
have made, and continue to make, 
substantial contributions to the insti- 
tution. The wise application of the 
budget will provide incentive and 
encouragement for the more effective 
members of a faculty and at the same 
time will discourage those who do as 
little as possible in return for their 
salaries. Is it possible to state more 
plainly the proper conditions for staff 
improvement? 

The planning and carrying out of 
such systematic budget procedures 
implies that the problems are to be 
given continuous consideration rather 
than concentrated attention in the few 
months before the financial year be- 
gins. This implication has given rise 
to the suggestion that universities 
consider whether some of the prac- 
tices of public personnel administra- 
tion would not be applicable to 
institutions of higher learning. It is 
very easy, of course, to turn aside this 
suggestion with a contemptuous re- 
mark about the mechanical character 
of civil service. In all honesty, it 
must be admitted, however, that 
few, if any, administrative officers of 
colleges know what procedures are 
used in public personnel administra- 
tion, and whether these procedures 








might assist the staff work of univer- 
sities and colleges. It is the purpose 
of this paper to review the major 
items of staff and budget procedures 
in public personnel administration, in 
order to see whether these might be 
adapted to college faculties, and what 
problems arise peculiar to colleges 
which indicate the advisability of a 
budget or staff procedure essentially 
different from that used in civil 
service. 


E primary step in the establish- 

ment of adequate administration 

of public personnel is making a care- 
ful, detailed survey of the work to be 
performed, in order to define the 
different types of positions which 
are to be filled. Such a study must be 
impersonal, concerned only with the 
position as such and not with the in- 
dividual who may occupy it. The 
establishment of such a “position- 
classification” system means placing 
in a single category positions which 
are sufficiently similar to be suscept- 
ible of the same type of treatment. 
Thus, secretaries of the same grade, 
auditors, or administrative assistants 
could be considered as separate classes, 
if the duties of the positions in each 
group are similar. In this way it would 
be possible to treat the auditors in 
five separate departments in a uni- 
form manner. This treatment would 
provide the basis for the main objec- 
tive of position classification which is 
“equal compensation for equal work, 
irrespective of sex.” The essential 
steps in establishing such a position- 
classification system are the definition 
of the duties and responsibilities of 
each position and group of positions, 
the statement of the minimum qual- 
ifications necessary to fill these 
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positions, and the payment of similar 
salaries where employment conditions 
are substantially the same. As the 
result of such a survey, each class of 
positions in an organization should 
have the same qualifications, the 
same tests of fitness, the same sched- 
ule of compensation under the same 
employment conditions. These class 
specifications are not rigid and static. 
The intelligent’ program of public per- 
sonnel administration requires, in 
fact, periodic review and revision of 
such class specifications as are indi- 
cated by changes of service and of the 
duties of a position. Finally, a 
position-classification plan is merely 
a tool for achieving the ends of 
intelligent personnel administration.? 

A position-classification plan is not, 
therefore, a mysterious something 
that makes all personnel work rigid 
and mechanical. It attempts, by 
classification, to simplify the complex 
task of handling employees in a large 
organization. Some of the previous 
description may sound very foreign to 
university officials, and yet, translated 
into terms of the customary ranks of 
a faculty, that strangeness disappears. 
If we return to the definition of a 
“class” of positions, we can, I think, 
make direct application to each rank 
of a teaching faculty. A “class” has 
the same qualifications, the same 
tests of fitness, the same duties and 
responsibilities, and the same sched- 
ule of compensation under the same 
employment conditions. Certainly, 
the published qualifications for the 
ranks of instructor through professor 
come close to fulfilling this condition 
of separate classes of positions. 


Position Classification in the Public Service, Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, 
1942. (A report submitted by the Commission on 
Position-Classification, Ismar Baruch, chairman.) 











THE COLLEGE BUDGET 


HE major difference between 

the ranks of a faculty is based on 
scholarly work and publications, but 
there are discernible differences in 
teaching ability as well. An instructor 
should show evidence of teaching 
ability, an assistant professor should 
have demonstrated such ability, while 
the associate and full professors should 
have established reputations as teach- 
ers. The qualification of scholarly 
work is more sharply differentiated, 
since an instructor must have dem- 
onstrated his ability to do research; 
an assistant professor must have a 
definite record of publication; an 
associate professor must have an 
established record in productive schol- 
arship; while a professor is expected 
to have a national reputation in his 
field of scholarship. These qualifica- 
tions allow reasonable differentiation 
between the ranks, if consistently 
followed. They do not, however, con- 
stitute any description of the actual 
duties and responsibilities performed 
in the teaching positions. 

The teaching duties and responsi- 
bilities of these four ranks of a univer- 
sity faculty are not differentiated with 
sufficient clarity to provide the cri- 
teria necessary for the establishment 
of different “classes” of positions. It 
might be said that the instructors 
teach primarily beginning courses; the 
assistant and associate professors, in- 
termediate and advanced courses; and 
the professors, advanced and graduate 
courses; but this would not be a true 
statement of the work performed. 
Anyone in university work knows of a 
number of instances where an assist- 
ant professor will have entire charge 
of the graduate work in a subdivision 
of history, French, or psychology. At 
the opposite extreme, many full pro- 
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fessors teach, or at least have charge 
of, the elementary work of a depart- 
ment. The actual duties performed do 
not, therefore, provide a basis of such 
classification. A staff member may, 
moreover, slowly achieve promotion 
without having any essential change 
made in the duties which he performs. 
The change in teaching duties is more 
closely allied to the growth of a man’s 
scholarly reputation. As he becomes 
more prominent in the field and as his 
scholarly judgment matures, he is 
placed in charge of more and more 
advanced courses. It is for this 
reason, probably, that so much weight 
has been given to scholarly work in 
making promotions and giving salary 
increases. 

If the teaching duties provide no 
clear basis of differentiation, perhaps 
it would be worth while to consider 
the quality of the instruction. This 
seems to be the distinction which is 
included in the qualifications for the 
various positions, but the wording 
indicates that the vital point is the 
reputation as a teacher and not the 
excellence of the instruction. This 
may seem a pedantic distinction, and 
yet the present confusion in the judg- 
ment of teaching would permit the 
term “established reputation” to 
mean a “learned professor.” Yet they 
are obviously not the same thing at 
all. The truth is that there is no 
present agreement on methods of 
evaluation of the teaching function. 
In the Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors for 
May, 1933, we find the suggestion 
that it is time, after five centuries of 
existence, for the profession to devise 
some means of intelligent evaluation 
of teaching ability. For this is the 

sXIX, p. 22-23. 
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area where the distinction might be 
made on the basis of the teaching 
excellence of a staff member. In fact, 
until this intelligent evaluation is 
possible, no amount of good will can 
provide adequate reward for skillful 
teachers. So long as such rewards are 
not forthcoming, the faculties will be 
selected, promoted, and rewarded on 
the basis of the more tangible evi- 
dence of scholarship in the printed 
article or book. This is indeed to be 
deplored, because teaching must al- 
ways remain the primary task of uni- 
versity professors. It is a travesty on 
sound administration that a person 
cannot be rewarded for his excellence 
in his primary responsibility. 


E HAVE found, then, that the 

variability of duties and respon- 
sibilities combined with the difficulty of 
judging teaching effectiveness makes 
it impossible to classify university 
faculties at all except on the basis of 
scholarly production and reputation. 
This is most unfortunate since it 
ignores many attributes of the schol- 
arly mind, such as critical ability, 
which are more valuable for the 
training of undergraduate and grad- 
uate students than a long list of 
publications. One of the important 
responsibilities of a university faculty 
member is, to be sure, the extension 
of the bounds of knowledge, but it 
must always remain a responsibility 
to be performed after the teaching 
duties are fulfilled. For this reason it 
is secondary in importance; and the 
selection, promotion, or reward of 
staff members on the basis of a sec- 
ondary consideration alone, however 
important it may be, should not be 
tolerated by the profession or by 
administrative officers. 
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It should be clear that a strict posi- 
tion classification in universities is not 
feasible until the duties of the faculty 
ranks have been clearly differentiated 
and until the teaching function can 
be tested more adequately than is 
possible at present. Consequently, 
the formulation of a_ full-fledged 
salary plan is really without point. 
Salary plans are used with a par- 
ticular purpose, and that purpose 
is to ensure equal pay for equal 
work, to provide incentive to develop- 
ment and growth, and generally to 
assure the administrative officers of 
the efficient operation of the organiza- 
tion. All of these objectives are just 
as valuable to colleges and universities 
as to business and industry. It might 
be worth while, therefore, to scan the 
methods of the civil-service pay plans 
in order to see how they implement 
the general policies of personnel man- 
agement. One concise statement on 
compensation plans includes the fol- 
lowing points: the salary range for 
each class of positions should include 
five steps, the maximum should ex- 
ceed the minimum by 20 per cent, all 
new appointments should be at the 
minimum for that range, no advance- 
ment should be automatic, and there 
should be an annual review of an indi- 
vidual’s service as the basis for recom- 
mending an increase or for withholding 
such recommendation.‘ In addition to 
these precise points, several general 
considerations are important. The 
major one is, of course, that employees 
be paid in accordance with their 
demonstrated ability, efficiency, and 
ingenuity, whether this means ad- 
vancement or demotion. The validity 


‘Cunningham, J. Lyle. “Compensation Plans for 
Public Employees, Construction and Administra- 
tion,” Advanced Management, IV (Fall, 1939), 
PP- 94-99- 
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THE COLLEGE BUDGET 


of this statement provides the best 
reason why advancement by seniority 
eliminates incentive, and sometimes 
ruins the development of the ablest 
younger employees. A number of 
executives of important business cor- 
porations agreed that to provide ade- 
quate satisfaction and incentive for 
the employee, salary increases should 
be at least 5 per cent of the salary 
received. Salary increases should or- 
dinarily- not exceed 10 per cent of the 
salary received, the customary in- 
crease being from § to 8 per cent of the 
salary received. If the increases are 
larger, they cannot be made frequently 
enough. These executives agreed, 
further, that young men who are in 
blind-alley positions should be trans- 
ferred or separated before they reach 
twenty-four years of age.® 

This statement is not intended to 
be a complete outline of the numerous 
considerations which are taken into 
account in making up pay plans in 
public service. It is intended, how- 
ever, to give the major items which 
concern, or should concern, persons in 
university administration. If we re- 
view carefully these general state- 
ments, we shall find many which could 
improve salary procedures in most of 
our colleges and universities. Cer- 
tainly, most teaching institutions ad- 
vance, and frequently promote, their 
staff members primarily on the basis 
of seniority. Most administrative 
officials have also been guilty of 
spreading the funds for merit increases 
so widely that the average increase 
has been considerably below 5 per cent 
of the salary received. In fact, there 
are few points in the pay plans which 


5Riegel, John W. Salary Determination: Common 
Policies and Selected Practices in Forty American 
Corporations. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of 
Michigan Press, 1940. Chap. vit. 
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have been mentioned that could not 
be adapted to the advantage of uni- 
versity work and the improvement of 
the performance of college staff mem- 
bers. Very few colleges have minimum 
salaries for the four ranks of the fac- 
ulty; almost no institutions have nor- 
mal ranges of salary, or amounts of 
salary increase, which are announced 
to the faculty. In most institutions, 
the budget procedures still involve a 
great deal of personal bias as well as 
bargaining both by the individual 
faculty member with his department 
chairman and by the department 
chairman with the dean. The factor 
which should be emphasized is that 
faculty committees and administrative 
officers would find their work made 
much less irksome if they could reach 
prior agreement on some of these 
essential points, while at the same 
time faculty morale and efficiency 
would be improved. 


IHE question, however, imme- 
diately arises, What steps would 
be necessary to adapt some aspects of 
pay plans to university use? This 
question brings us back to the funda- 
mentals of university work. Before 
putting into effect any adapted pay 
plan, we must agree to insist upon 
unequivocal evidence of real excel- 
lence in teaching and high quality 
(not quantity) of research work. 
These two qualifications must be 
demonstrated for each person recom- 
mended for salary increase. As a 
corollary, the work of each staff mem- 
ber should be reviewed at the time 
when the annual budget is being 
prepared. 
Even when this has been agreed_to, 
however, there remains one step which 
should be taken before the introduc- 
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tion of new procedures.. This is the 
correction of the inequities in the 
present faculty salaries. It is clearly 
an inequity when any staff member 
receives a larger salary than his 
services warrant or is paid less than 
he deserves. It would require several 
years of large salary increases to the 
able and effective staff members to 
place them in their proper position in 
relation to those colleagues who have 
coasted along on a minimal output or 
the least effort necessary. The correc- 
tion of this condition is the first step 
toward intelligent salary procedure 
in colleges and universities. 

In most institutions, the faculty 
members giving most effective service 
to the institution receive only a few 
hundred dollars more, on the average, 
than those who fulfill only their 
mandatory responsibilities. This con- 
dition should be corrected as quickly 
as possible, so that the individuals 
who are performing their full respon- 
sibility are properly rewarded, and— 
this is just as important—so that 
those who are often called “‘dead- 
wood” are penalized for their lack of 
contribution. One suggestion made 
to correct this condition is that for 
three or four years the amount of all 
salary increases be advanced consid- 
erably beyond the previous average. 
If increases have been between $150 
and $200, the range under this pro- 
posal should be from $300 to $600. 
Unless there is a sizable increase in 
funds available for merit increases, 
the number of such increases must be 
cut in half, at least. If that is the 
result, the departments must be much 
more discriminating than formerly in 
their choice of persons recommended. 
In addition, the sizable increases sug- 
gested will justify very detailed 
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substantiation of the recommenda. 
tion. Under such circumstances it 
seems clear that departments will hes- 
itate a long time before recommending 
the really weak members of the staff 
for such increases. So long as many 
modest increases are allowed, it is 
human nature to give them occasion- 
ally even to the poorest members of 
a faculty. 

After perhaps four years of follow- 
ing the suggestion made here, the 
college committee or administrative 
officer could set up salary minimums 
for the various ranks, normal salary 
ranges to show a professor’s salary 
expectancy and normal limit, and a 
regular policy of making salary in- 
creases of about 8 per cent of the 
salary received. For the large portion 
of a faculty this would provide 
increases ranging from $200 to $500. 
These, also, should be thoroughly 
justified in each instance. The in- 
creases suggested are not particularly 
large, but an instructor or professor 
could know what to look forward to 
if he did his work well. The effective- 
ness of establishing such a procedure 
would be quite lost, however, unless it 
were preceded by the elimination of 
present inequities. 

The proposals for adapting public 
personnel pay plans to university sal- 
aries may be summarized to include 
the annual review of each staff mem- 
ber’s contribution in relation to pos- 
sible salary increase, formulation of 
criteria for promotion and _ salary 
increase, a four-year program of dis- 
criminatory increases to rectify exist- 
ing inequities, the establishment of 
minimal salaries for all ranks, the 
announcement of the normal salary 
range for each rank, and the estab- 

[Continued on page 55] 








Princeton’s New Curriculum 


By ROBERT K. ROOT 


Arranged to Give the Student a Heightened Incentive To Do His Best Work 


NEW plan of study leading to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts! 
has been adopted by the 
Princeton Faculty and approved by 
the Trustees of the University to 
become effective with the freshman 
class entering in September, 1947. 
Like the new curriculums recently 
announced by several important insti- 
tutions of higher study, it represents 
a very considerable curtailment of the 
student’s freedom of election; approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of the studies of 
the average student during the four- 
year college course will be subject to 
control. It is, however, a matter of 
controlled choice rather than of 
hard-and-fast prescription. The new 
Princeton plan of study prescribes not 
particular courses but a set of educa- 
tional objectives, each of which can 
be met by any one of several options, 
according to the aptitudes and inclina- 
tions of the individual student. This 
new plan of study is so firmly built 
into the existing curriculum as it has 
developed during the decades of the 
present century, that some knowledge 
of these developments is necessary to 
an understanding of the new plan. 
At the beginning of the present 


1The degree of Bachelor of Arts is conferred at 
Princeton on students in the liberal arts, regardless 
of whether the field of major concentration has 
been in the humanities, the social studies, or in one 
of the sciences. The degree of Bachelor of Science is 
conferred only on students in the School of Engi- 
neering, where it is specified as B.S. in Engineering. 


century, the course of study in the 
liberal arts at Princeton, like the 
curriculums of many other American 
colleges, consisted of a combination 
of uncontrolled free election and rigid 
prescription. The program of fresh- 
man year required four hours each of 
Latin, Greek, and mathematics, two 
hours of English, and two hours of 
either French or German. In sopho- 
more year, these same “ fundamental” 
studies were continued, but on a time 
allowance that permitted the intro- 
duction of required one-term courses 
in history, chemistry, and logic. In 
junior year, five hours of the student’s 
program were devoted to prescribed 
courses in physics, psychology, ethics, 
and political economy; but the rest 
of the junior year and the whole of the 
senior year were made up of free 
electives. A Senior normally took 
seven two-hour courses, which might 
be in seven different and unrelated 
subjects. The general pattern was, 
thus, hard-and-fast prescription in 
the underclass years followed by 
complete freedom of choice in the 
upper-class years. 

The developments of the past four 
decades at Princeton have resulted in 
a substantial reversal of this pattern. 
Under the plan of study now in 
effect, the work of junior and senior 
years, though not definitely pre- 
scribed, is highly organized and 
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controlled. At the beginning of junior 
year, a student chooses a department 
(or a field of study involving work in 
two closely related departments) to 
which he then devotes throughout 
junior and senior years at least three- 
fifths of his time. In each term he 
takes two “departmental” courses 
and devotes the time of another 
course to independent study under the 
guidance of a faculty supervisor in the 
field of his department. The depart- 
mental courses either are prescribed 
by the department or are chosen by 
the student from a restricted group 
of courses, each of which deals with 
one of the larger aspects of the depart- 
ment’s work. The departmental work, 
including the independent study, at 
the end of the senior year culminates 
in the submission of a fairly sub- 
stantial senior thesis and in a com- 
prehensive examination, extending 
over a number of days, designed to 
test the student’s mastery, at the 
undergraduate level, of the entire field 
of the department. To be qualified 
for his degree, a student must have 
maintained in the entire work of this 
upper-class concentration a standing 
not lower than “third group.” As 
the Princeton marking system has 
five passing “‘groups,” a standing of 
“third group” is equivalent to at 
least a C+ on the marking system in 
effect at most other American colleges. 
In determining this departmental 
standing, heavy emphasis is given to 
the senior thesis and comprehensive 
examination. 

This plan of upper-class concentra- 
tion rests upon a plan introduced in 
the first decade of the present century, 
under the leadership of Woodrow 
Wilson, and was established in sub- 
stantially its present form in 1925. 
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It has proved to be highly successful 
and has given meaning and direction 
to junior and senior years. It is 
retained, with only minor changes, as 
an integral part of Princeton’s new 
plan of study. It will in senior year 
receive increased emphasis; the newly 
adopted plan of study provides that a 
Senior shall enroll in only three 
regular courses, two departmental 
courses and one elective, and shall 
devote the time of two courses in each 
term to the independent work of his 
department—the senior thesis and 
preparation for the comprehensive 
examination. It is a program of a 
type which in many American colleges 
is an “honors” program, open only to 
a limited number of especially high- 
ranking students. But at Princeton 
it is the curriculum followed by all 
liberal-arts students whose records 
have been good enough to admit them 
to the junior year. At gradua- 
tion, “honors,” “‘high honors,” and 
“highest honors” are awarded to 
those whose work in the field of 
concentration, as measured by the 
comprehensive examination and the 
senior thesis, has been notably good. 
In normal years, the number attain- 
ing to one of the three grades of 
“honors” has ranged between thirty- 
five and forty per cent. 


HILE the upper-class years 

have thus been organized, the 
freshman and sophomore years, how- 
ever, have progressively lost such 
measure of organization as was pro- 
vided by the prescription of courses 
in subjects which at the beginning of 
the century were regarded as funda- 
mental to training in the liberal arts. 
First Greek and then Latin were 
stricken from the list of prescriptions, 
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PRINCETON’S NEW CURRICULUM 


to be followed later by philosophy, 
and an ever widening range of 
subjects was opened to election by 
underclassmen. So few are the remain- 
ing requirements, many of which may 
be, and usually are, met in school, 
that freshman and sophomore years 
are for the most part freely elective, 
except as the student must see that 
he acquires the tools prerequisite to 
his upper-class concentration. If the 
student’s course in school has included 
three years in French or German and 
a year in one of the sciences, and has 
given him the ability to write English 
with a reasonable measure of correct- 
ness, his only remaining definite 
requirement is two or three terms of 
advanced work either in a foreign 
language or in mathematics. 

It is toward redressing the anarchy 
of uncontrolled election in underclass 
years that the recent revision of the 
Princeton curriculum-~is~ primarily 
directed. The new plan of study 
seeks to give distinctive meaning to 
each of the four years of the tradi- 
tional college course and to knit the 
four years into a single coherent 
whole, each year closely articulated 
with the rest. 

In freshman year, the student will 
lay the foundation for his subsequent 
work, first, by extending his control, 
begun in secondary school, of essential 
tools of study, linguistic or mathe- 
matical. The amount of such basic 
work to be done in college will vary 
according to the adequacy of his 
school course. The specific require- 
ment is that before the end of 
sophomore year the student shall 
have reached the following level of 
achievement either in a foreign lan- 
guage, ancient or modern, or in 
mathematics. In a foreign language, a 
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reading knowledge is defined as 
ability to read with reasonable facil- 
ity any representative passage in 
that language. In mathematics, the 
requirements include a knowledge 
of trigonometry and of either co- 
ordinate geometry and differential 
calculus or differential calculus and 
integral calculus. Except for stu- 
dents whose high-school work has 
been of an exceptionally advanced 
character, the meeting of this require- 
ment will call for from two to four 
one-term courses of college study. 
It is to be noted that the requirement 
is advanced work either in a foreign 
language or in mathematics. It is 
hoped and expected that many stu- 
dents will realize the educational 
desirability of both these disciplines 
and will plan their programs accord- 
ingly; but it was decided after long 
and careful consideration that it was 
unwise to require both, beyond the 
minimum entrance requirement of 
three school years of mathematics 
and two school years in one foreign 
language. 

In freshman year, the student will 
also extend the boundaries of his 
intellectual horizon by exploring four 
essential regions of knowledge. To 
this end he will be required to pass, 
not later than the end of sophomore 
year, two one-term courses in each 
of the following areas: first, the 
natural or physical sciences, with at 
least one term of laboratory work; 
second, social studies other than 
history; third, arts and letters; and 
fourth, history, philosophy, or religion. 

In satisfaction of this requirement, 
the student will retain a considerable 
freedom of choice. He may learn the 
essential character of scientific study, 
and come to realize what it has con- 
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tributed to our intellectual life, by a 
year’s work in any one of several 
fields—physics, chemistry, biology, 
geology, and the like. The Princeton 
faculty believes that this is educa- 
tionally more profitable than a general 
survey course embracing several differ- 
ent sciences. Similarly, he may choose 
among courses in politics, economics, 
sociology, social psychology, and simi- 
lar subjects, as the vehicles by which 
he may attain an intelligent under- 
standing of the complicated social 
organism in which he is_ living. 
According to his tastes and aptitudes, 
he may work in art, in music, or in 
literature, ancient or modern, to the 
end that he may heighten his percep- 
ception of beauty, his powers of 
imagination, and his sense of those 
humane values which have established 
themselves as the common heritage 
of civilized humanity. The fourth 
requirement, that of work in history, 
philosophy, and religion, stands some- 
what apart from the other three in 
motivation. History is concerned 
with the sum total of human activity 
in its temporal sequence, with ideas— 
scientific, political, economic, aes- 
thetic—quite as much as with such 
events as battles and revolutions. 
Its documents are works of literary 
art, paintings and monuments of 
architecture, as well as charters and 
chronicles and memoirs. In a more 
abstracted way, philosophy, also, is 
concerned with all the provinces of 
thought; and religion—more particu- 
larly the Christian religion—is a 
guiding and activating principle for 
the whole of human living and right 
thinking, embracing our social and 
economic duty to our neighbor as 
well as those high and pure aspira- 
tions of spirit, those glimpses of the 
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divine Being appropriate to inheritors 
of the kingdom of heaven. It is 
expected that the requirement of 
study in history, philosophy, and 
religion will serve to inculcate in the 
student the recognition of the essential 
unity of all knowledge, the habit of 
organizing and systematizing all his 
intellectual activities. 


COMMITTEE of the Princeton 
Faculty is busily engaged during 
the academic year 1946-47 in deciding, 
after consultation with the several 
departments concerned, what par- 
ticular courses will satisfy each of 
these “‘distributional” requirements. 
If they are to fulfill their function, 
these courses must, obviously, be 
conceived in the spirit of general 
rather than special education. They 
must be so conceived that they will 
not presuppose any special antecedent 
preparation or expect that the student 
will go on to more advanced courses 
in the subject. Since they are not to 
be survey courses, they must be 
exemplary courses. A course in chem- 
istry, for instance, must be so planned 
as to exemplify the methods and 
procedures of all scientific study. 
While still concerned with com- 
pleting these requirements of distribu- 
tion, of wide exploration in the spirit 
of “general education,” the sopho- 
more will begin to focus his studies by 
concentrating at least half of the 
year’s work in one of the three tradi- 
tional divisions of the liberal arts: 
mathematics and the sciences, social 
studies, the humanities. This pro- 
gram of divisional concentration will 
in every case involve courses in 
several of the departments comprised 
in the division, so chosen as to con- 
form to some synthesized pattern. In 
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the humanities, for example, the 
program might be concerned with the 
contributions made to our civilization 
at some important epoch, such as the 
Renaissance or the period of the 
Enlightenment by philosophy, music, 
the plastic arts, and _ literature. 
This divisional concentration will 
continue into junior year, where it 
will merge with the departmental 
concentration of junior and senior 
years already described earlier in this 
article. Since the student will nor- 
mally choose an upper-class depart- 
ment within the field of his divisional 
concentration, some of his courses 
will contribute at the same time both 
to his divisional and his departmental 
program. The divisional concentra- 
tion culminates at the end of junior 
year in a divisional examination, as 
the departmental concentration cul- 
minates in the comprehensive exami- 
nation at the end of senior year. The 
divisional examination will be designed 
to test the student’s ability to see sig- 
nificant relationships among the vari- 
ous aspects of the divisional subject 
chosen by him. In the humanities, 
for example, the student will be asked 
to relate to each other any three of the 
following aspects of his field: art, liter- 
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ature, philosophy and religion, history. 

This divisional concentration is the 
most distinctive element of the new 
Princeton plan of study. It will 
serve as a transition stage between 
the general education of the “dis- 
tribution” courses and the more 
specialized study of departmental 
concentration. 

The new plan of study will, Prince- 
ton hopes, give direction and meaning 
to all four of the years of the tradi- 
tional college course. It will make 
sense to the student himself and so 
give him a heightened incentive to do 
his best work. As he begins sopho- 
more year, he is starting in on what 
may be a really exciting intellectual 
experience, and is not merely taking 
a new assortment of courses. A new 
challenge meets him in junior year as 
he gets ready for the divisional 
examination, and again in senior year 
as he comes up to the final hurdle 
of senior thesis and comprehensive 
examination. The plan of depart- 
mental concentration, in effect since 
1925, has given meaning to Prince- 
ton’s upper-class years; the new plan 
gives a distinctive function to each of 
the four college years and brings them 
together into a coherent whole. 
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The G.I. Challenge to the Colleges 


By ROGER M. SHAW 


Will the Colleges Meet It to G.I. Joe’s Satisfaction? 


NSTITUTIONS of higher learn- 
| ing are struggling desperately to 
berth a multitude of veteran 
students—perhaps one-third, perhaps 
one-half, of a million. As the veteran 
doffs helmet for mortar board, will the 
colleges serve him well? These vet- 
erans will present a new personnel phe- 
nomenon in higher education. They 
will be more completely unselected, 
“unscreened,” as the services would 
have it, than any group that ever 
before found its way to college. The 
selective factors of tuition, incidental 
fees, books, supplies, and subsistence 
will no longer operate to keep out the 
economically unblessed. Social and 
personal backgrounds of the student 
veterans may be expected to vary 
from primeval to gold-coast. Indi- 
vidual differences in such spheres as 
motivation will be greater than ever 
before. For the first time, all the 
veteran sons and veteran daughters of 
all the people will be economically 
able to go to college. This will be a 
mine-run group made up of very 
normal folk, most of whom are more 
mature than the average college 
student. Will the colleges view this 
as a challenge to educate other 
than the intellectual and economic 
upper crust? 
One of the characteristics of most 
of the veteran students will be 
maturity. Whatever the rigors of 


warfare may automatically do along 
this lirie, and many have been through 
the valley of the shadow, these vet- 
eran students have had months and 
years chopped out of their normal 
educational careers. They are, per- 
force, older boys and men than the 
regular college group, and they are 
not provincial innocents. World travel 
has been their lot for more months 
than most professors can accumulate 
in a lifetime of sabbatical leaves. 
Veterans of the Sicilian campaign 
may have a less vicarious appreciation 
of Scylla and Charybdis than the pro- 
fessor of classics. And more dis- 
tressing, a recent study shows that 
82 per cent of the prospective student 
veterans want courses that have 
functional vocational ends. How will 
82 out of 100 be served at college? 
The war has worked no startling 
revolution in collegiate lecture halls. 
Caricaturists still make real professors 
wince on occasion as overdrawn truths 
are recognized as basically intrinsic 
characteristics. Slightly on the arid, 
verbalistic, cloistered, comfortable 
side—professors are still professors. 
Will the colleges change at all to 
accommodate these new classes of 
mature and cosmopolitan veterans? 
Every college has its Postwar Plan- 
ning Committee, and some of these 
have made reports. Catalogues have 
been altered to impress prospective 
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students that Old Siwash has known 
there has been a war on. Course 
titles have occasionally been modified, 
but, in course content, business is 
about as usual. Special guidance 
services for veterans have been com- 
monly instituted, but colleges and 
universities, as a whole, are not yet 
guidance-minded. With singular ex- 
ceptions here and there, the colleges 
reveal plans to make no fundamental 
changes in their basic objectives or 
courses of study. Everything will be 
just as it was before the war—except 
the student body! 


AT is behind this Con- 
gressional interest in sending 
hundreds of thousands of veterans 
back to school? Is it merely a 
convenient way of tossing one of 
many prospective and impressive sops 
to a powerful present and future 
veteran constituency? No doubt the 
solons realize that they cannot let 
the boys down, but they also are 
aware that 1,400,000 man-years 
have been lost by collegiate under- 
graduate students whose educations 
were rudely interrupted by the war. 
This is a frightful deficit of unexploited 
human resources. Federal statisti- 
cians also report that 250,000 man- 
years have been lost by graduate 
students, an even more critical loss in 
peacetime leadership. The nation’s 
professional cradle has been robbed. 
Behind the more intelligent votes for 
this Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944, therefore, was the urge 
toward national self-sustenance. The 
war cheated the veterans and the 
nation. The educational gap of 
the early forties must be closed. The 
nation must needs replace the leader- 
ship that Mars stole. 
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It is conceivable that the univer- 
sality of these free years on campus 
could result in a state of siege at 
every Alma Mater in the country if 
times were bad beyond the cloister. 
Eighty per cent of the soldiers say 
they will go to school if there is little 
else to do. Will the bread lines form 
at the bursar’s window? Will it be 
custody instead of culture in the 
academic halls? Any veteran can 
enroll at any institution that will 
admit him. He can stay as long as 
his service entitled him to if he lives 
up to the standards of the enrolling 
institution. Standards depend in part 
upon precision measurement and a 
collective faculty philosophy of educa- 
tion. Concerning the first of these 
factors, most of the measurement in 
collegiate classrooms is distinctly sub- 
jective and liable to easily rationalized 
manipulation. And, philosophically, 
most committees on admission are 
not so universally un-American as to 
fail to see the relationships among big 
enrollments, big tuition incomes, big 
personal and institutional reputations, 
public approval, patriotism, and 
educational justice to veteran pos- 
terity. It could and might happen here. 

Suppose, however, that the colleges 
do not become hopeless educa- 
tional hobo jungles. Suppose that 
most of the veterans do find that 
peace can be joined with prosperity. 
Suppose only five hundred thousand 
veterans come to college. What 
ecstasies await within the ivied walls? 
In the schools of the soldier, and there 
is more schooling in service than 
armchair educators may realize, the 
educational activities are sometimes 
carried on in a remarkably functional 
fashion: the so-calied “G.I. Way.” 


This consists of the wartime prestige 
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and authority of Uncle Sam, brought 
to bear in a crisis upon the learning 
process, with some undeniably efficient 
results. It consists of bringing together 
a highly screened group of young 
persons; a motivation for learning 
that is often as vital as life and death, 
or at least promotion; good instruc- 
tion; and ample apparatus for facili- 
tating instruction. Educators have 
long espoused such a combination as 
desirable, but how many peacetime 
schools can screen as ruthlessly, moti- 
vate as poignantly, appropriate skilled 
teachers as autocratically, or com- 
mandeer the ultimate in teaching aids 
as extravagantly as can the admin- 
istrators of the schools of the soldier? 
After Pearl Harbor, Uncle Sam’s 
military chieftains had carte blanche 
in finance and authority, and the 
educational product of the G.I. Way— 
the men—won this man’s war. Here 
is an example of what educators 
dream about—a real learning situation 
implemented on call, not by chance. 
There have been mistakes in the 
service schools—formalism, fostered 
by tradition; confusion, precipitated 
by crisis; hyperexuberance on the 
lunatic fringe. But, nevertheless, mil- 
lions of Uncle Sam’s alumni have 
become accustomed to schooling as 
vitalized as educational psychology 
can make it and as too much tradi- 
tional education is not. It may not 
be only the intellectual, aesthetic, and 
emotional misfits who will rebel at 
some of the ill-camouflaged, medieval 
subject-matters, materials, and meth- 
ods commonly encountered in col- 
legiate instruction. The G.I. Way 


may have spoiled even those who, 
but for the war, would have been 
good college material. 
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AN the colleges switch universally 

and at once to the G.I. Way? 
No. They have neither the money, 
nor the authority, nor the inspira- 
tion to bring together the ultimate 
in teaching materials, motivation, 
selected students, and functional 
subject-matter in a peacetime setting. 

Will the colleges change universally 
and at once for these mine-run student 
veterans? No. Colleges are con- 
servative, slow-moving, deliberate. 
They run twenty years, some say 
two hundred, behind the educational 
frontier. They will dispense their 
lore as usual. The veteran students 
may take it or leave it—conform or 
go. The academicians will hold high 
the torch and keep the fire burning 
brightly on their own personal, scho- 
lastic altars. Professors will intone 
as usual the verbalisms pertinent to 
formal discipline, mental muscle, and 
faculty psychology. They will con- 
tinue to guard their scholarly reputa- 
tions by serving their subject-matter 
fields at the expense of their students. 
The colleges will not change funda- 
mentally to meet the challenge of this 
horribly human group of new entrants 
to higher education. They will not; 
but could they if they would? 

Could the colleges universally and 
at once so change as to fit their 
offerings adequately to the new type 
of veteran clientéle? No. This influx 
of veteran students is revolution. 
Colleges evolve. The veterans in 
this first assault wave will suffer 
academic agonies until evolution 
softens up the beach head. Some 
sectors of this beach head will provide 
better ground for digging in. Some 
colleges will try harder to provide 
more suitable fox holes. Generally, 
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however, the campus landings in the 
next half-decade will be fraught with 
educational casualties. Early in the 
second half of the twentieth century, 
the academic mainland may have 
changed enough, through genuine 
effort, to make the storming of the 
citadel of education by every mother’s 
son and daughter a less hazardous 
undertaking. 

Uncle Sam has been up front on 
the cutting edge of the educational 
frontier with his so-called “G.I. Way.” 
The colleges, as the Yanks come back, 
will have to plead enmeshment in the 
ever present and ever heavy web of 
the peacetime educational lag. 

If times are good, the colleges, 
in the next half-decade, may ex- 
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pect to enroll annually some fraction 
of a million veterans. If times are 
bad, the colleges may expect uni- 
versally to be swamped by perhaps 
millions of veterans, who, jobless, 
seek the security of the federally 
financed cloister. College will still 
be college—for the people for whom it 
was made. Professors will still serve 
their specialties instead of their stu- 
dents, and torchbearing will take 
precedence over teaching. The first 
waves of hopeful, healthy, average, 
American, veteran students are in 
for severe academic attrition if they 
clutch the “G.I. Bill of Rights” in one 
hand and reach for a sheepskin with 
the other. Let the doughfoot beware! 

[Vol. XVIII, No. 1] 











Queen or Handmaiden?P 


By SHOLOM J. KAHN 


Reflections on the Function of Philosophy in Our Colleges 


among the faculties in our col- 

leges; yet everywhere she seems 
to be a handmaiden. That “love of 
wisdom” which should be the chief 
glory of all education has been pushed 
into the background in this country 
until it is now merely one of the inci- 
dental by-products of our varied 
curriculums. Every year the degree 
of Bachelors of Arts is granted to 
students who have never taken even 
an introductory course in philosophy; 
and those majoring in fields ranging 
from literature, languages, and the 
arts to the physical, biological, psy- 
chological, and social sciences are 
declared Masters without their once 
having been required to inquire into 
the first principles and general prob- 
lems of their specialties. 

This unfortunate situation is per- 
haps symptomatic of our national 
aversion to “ideas” and our uncrystal- 
lized intellectual standards; but it has 
not always been so in American col- 
leges. In Colonial days, higher edu- 
cation was still cast in a theological 
mold, and the curriculum was organ- 
ized into the classical subjects of 
physics and metaphysics, grammar 
and rhetoric, logic and ethics. It was 
inevitable that a pioneering nation, 
with its rapidly expanding economy 
and its democratic mingling of many 
strains and religions, should find such 
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a conservative system inadequate to 
its needs and develop new patterns. 
The process that took place was one 
of specialization: natural philosophy 
was replaced by a wealth of intensive 
disciplines, while psychology, anthro- 
pology, economics, government, and 
sociology entered the fields of ethics 
and politics. 

Something was both lost and gained 
as a result of this usurpation of philos- 
ophy by the various sciences. Special- 
ization enabled each branch to make 
rapid progress in the development of 
techniques and theories, and in the 
gathering and organization of facts; 
but a sense of the relationships among 
the sciences, and of their contribu- 
tions to the education of a full man, 
became increasingly difficult to keep. 

As a result of these various influ- 
ences, most faculties of philosophy in 
our colleges today are in an anom- 
alous, rather than a commanding, 
position. Their functions are either 
limited by a specific tie-up with 
religion or psychology or education; 
or they may find themselves reduced, 
as a result of the competition of other 
departments, to a situation in which 
they virtually ignore some of the 
major, traditional problems of the 
subject. Is it not a common occur- 
rence today for many students to 
acquire their more active and vital 
(though not necessarily more critical) 
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philosophic views from professors in 
the departments of biology, literature, 
economics, or anthropology, rather 
than from the philosophy department 
itself? Thus, a physics major may 
naively accept materialism as his 
working philosophy without having 
inquired critically into alternatives, 
premises, and so forth. Our graduates 
may not perhaps be the wiser for 
these results of a specialized curric- 
ulum, but at least they acquire a 
working set of ideas, relevant to their 
daily experiences and capable of appli- 
cation to their immediate problems. 
When scientists are in effect teaching 
philosophy, our philosophers had 
better look to their laurels! 

What are some of the less tangible 
indications of this low estate to 
which the philosophic Muse has 
fallen? With honorable exceptions, of 
course, too many of our teachers do 
not attempt to make philosophers 
(thinking men and lovers of wisdom) 
of their charges, but rather students 
of philosophy. Their chief concern is 
with texts, not problems; they teach 
the histories of ideas, but not the 
ideas themselves. Instead of collab- 
orating with other thinkers in a 
common search for truth and striving 
toward real solutions, they delight in 
multiplying distinctions and tend to 
divide up into rival schools and 
camps. Teaching their students what 
great men have thought on sundry 
subjects, they fail to consider that 
those same students are men (pos- 
sibly great men) themselves, whose 
lives undoubtedly have led them to 
reflections of their own. In brief, 
their courses are lacking in reality and 
unity; they teach the dialogues of 
Plato but fail to emulate the example 
of Socrates; they study the treatises 
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of Aristotle instead of attempting to 
use his method for solving modern 
problems. 


E critics who recognize the 
philosophic immaturity of so 
much that passes among us for 
“higher education,” and the pro- 
ponents of various plans for meeting 
this problem, are numerous and out- 
spoken. One trouble with so many 
programs for making our college grad- 
uates more critical is that these 
proposals in themselves are not crit- 
ical enough. Generally, they attempt 
to solve the problem in question by 
escaping from its terms. As a result, 
they are too easy; and surely any task 
as great as that of developing a 
working philosophy for citizens of a 
world in transition must necessarily, 
to paraphrase the words of Spinoza, 
be as difficult as its successful com- 
pletion will be rare. 

To begin with, therefore, we should 
dispose of falsely facile solutions. 
which, despite their limited validity, 
seek to substitute some part or 
aspect of our problem for the complex 
whole. We cannot take refuge in the 
pedagogical arms of any single author- 
ity, however impressive, be it that of 
Aristotle or Thomas Aquinas. We 
cannot compensate for our lack of 
clear and stable academic standards 
by going back to any outmoded 
tradition whose shackles pioneers of 
freedom earlier fought to cast off. We 
cannot substitute for consideration 
of the central and crucial world prob- 
lems which face us any cloistered 
reading, however intensive, of any 
collection of great books, however 
profound, be they one hundred or one 
thousand in number. Above all, we 
must remember that the grave indi- 
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vidual and social issues of our time 
press upon us in their immediacy 
daily; they are not issues which re- 
quire readers or dialecticians or critics 
alone, but rather complete, active, 
and thinking men and women; and 
our colleges cannot escape the urgency 
of supplying this need. 

Partial solutions have, as a matter 
of fact, been tending to widen the 
gulf, so evident in our war-stricken 
world today, between reality and 
ideals, between doing and thinking. 
In order to bridge that gap we must 
build our educational theory and 
practice on the common denominator 
and source of all values: the collective 
experience of mankind. Our young 
men who wrestled with grave realities 
of life and death, freedom and dis- 
cipline, on farflung battlefronts during 
the war will not be satisfied with 
panaceas tomorrow. Neither will they 
be satisfied with an unrealistic type 
of concern about abstractions and 
ancient classics, nor with glittering 
generalities. They will want rather to 
know the realistic score, and all the 
complicated rules, of the deathly 
serious game of living. 

Philosophy should play an impor- 
tant part in the reconstruction of a 
democratic world of peace out of the 
ruins of fascism. Men and societies 
everywhere are searching for coherent 
meanings and positive values as never 
before. Yet these cannot be mere 
articles of faith and ghosts of dead 
religions exhumed out of the hallowed 
pages of the past. They must rather 
be active working principles and 
clear-cut standards, understood and 
formulated in terms of relevant expe- 
riences, for modern men to live by in 
the present and plan with for a better 
future. 
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Battle-scarred war veterans are 
returning to our colleges, anxious to 
resume their individual and _ social 
gropings toward good, healthy, nor- 
mal lives. They want to do and learn 
things as never before in their young 
lives. They want to participate in 
the building of a better world, and 
they turn to professors of history, 
economics, government, and law for 
help in that endeavor. They want to 
reintegrate their individual personal- 
ities, to absorb the shocks of what they 
have experienced, and they turn to 
psychiatry, medicine, ethics, religion, 
literature, and the arts for the self- 
knowledge necessary to their physical 
and mental rehabilitation. Their curi- 
osities having been stimulated by the 
breadth and intensity of their expe- 
riences, in and out of battle on three 
continents, they want to resume, or 
begin for themselves, man’s perennial 
search for truth, utilizing the methods 
of the sciences. After years of havoc 
and destruction, they want to build 
houses, bridges, machines, even bomb- 
less airplanes to girdle the earth with, 
and they seek in American schools the 
best available techniques for their 
jobs of construction. Above all, after 
years of ugliness and hate, they desire 
to reconstruct their lives on a pattern 
of beauty and love, and are turning to 
creation in, and appreciation of, the 
various arts, for restoration of their 
souls. 

These things increasing numbers of 
our veterans want desperately to do, 
as perhaps they may not have in 
earlier days of intellectual isolation- 
ism and devil-may-care attitudes, and 
philosophy can and must help them 
find their paths. Philosophy can pro- 
vide them with the intellectual guide- 
posts for their plans and dreams, 
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by organizing these embryonic values 
of our younger generation into 
one single pattern of search for a 


good life. 


HE special function of philos- 

ophy, in a world of specialization, 
must be to co-ordinate diversified 
problems, meanings, and systems of 
value into a coherent whole. Since it 
is no longer possible for philosophers 
to attempt such a more or less encyclo- 
paedic account of reality as we find in 
the Aristotelian corpus, they must 
restrict their efforts within the realm 
of that which is possible for them, 
namely, some kind of integration of 
the modern complexity around its 
central themes. 

It has already been hinted that the 
realities of our war-torn globe provide 
us with a core problem for philosophy 
in our individual and social quests for 
a better life, and that the single step 
most necessary for pursuing that 
quest in our colleges is to bridge the 
gap which so often exists between 
thinking and doing, between philos- 


ophy and the various practical, scien- 


tific, and aesthetic faculties. As a 
result of this gap, we sometimes find 
philosophy departments offering noth- 
ing more than routine listings of 
subjects, grouped around miscellane- 
ous problems, texts, periods, or per- 
sonalities. The student is bogged 
down under a mass of detail and 
equipped with an excess of intellectual 
baggage, instead of being encouraged 
to develop a “wisdom” of his own. 
Introductory or survey courses are 
attempts to recognize the need for 
integration. These are generally ex- 
cellent, but unfortunately they often 
attempt to do too much or too little; 
they either insult the intelligence of 
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the student by playing with scattered 
ideas as ends in themselves, or they 
attempt to teach all the great prob- 
lems of the mind, together with 
proposed solutions, in one or two 
semesters. More than a novel course 
or two is required to supply so deep 
a lack; the unity of educational pur- 
pose we are seeking should be a per- 
vasive organizing principle inspiring 
both the planning and execution of 
all the courses of study. 

Instead of merely experimenting 
with courses, we should rather seek 
by analysis to discover what the core 
subjects are without some knowledge 
of which no man can consider himself 
to be reasonably well educated in the 
sense that we have indicated. Since 
our central theme is the good life, its 
natural division must be into the 
traditional value-fields of truth, good, 
and beauty, in all their ramifications. 
Rather than pointing to specific 
courses, skills, or areas of knowledge, 
this time-honored trinity should be 
taken as indicating to us the major 
aspects of any healthy personality, 
the full development of which is 
our goal. 

From a philosophical viewpoint, 
therefore, the fundamental problems, 
to be faced by any student seeking 
preparation for a good life, might be 
listed as follows: 

1. Logic, scientific method, and the 

natural sciences (truth) 

2. Ethics and psychology (individual 

good) 

3. Politics and the social sciences (social 

good) 

4. Aesthetics, literature, and the arts 

(beauty) 

s. First principles (metaphysics) 

6. Religion 
This is surely not too inclusive for a 
minimum program; a simpler and 
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more precise way of expressing the 
same idea is to say that an educated 
person is one who, within normal 
human limitations, knows truth from 
error, good from evil, health from 
sickness, progress from _backsliding, 
and beauty from ugliness; and he is 
not incapable of serious reflection on 
ultimate issues of experience, reality, 
life, and death, such as have been 
traditionally associated with meta- 
physics and religion. The obvious 
fact that many men who may never 
have been to school nevertheless 
meet this description—and that many 
holders of degrees do not—is surely 
a reflection on our educational sys- 
tem, not on the intelligence of man- 
kind, nor on the values and meanings 
of human experience. 


HEN we begin to consider the 

specific techniques by means of 
which philosophy might function in 
our colleges in the manner described, 
we are, of course, entering the realm 
of conjecture. We picture an institu- 
tion of learning in which all the 
specialists are aware of their relation- 
ships to the total pattern (the latter 
being the special province of the 
philosophers) and in which the phi- 
losophers in turn are aware of the 
interrelationships and values of the 
specialties. Yet this integration is to 
be achieved flexibly, from within, not 
by the imposition of a rigid organ- 
ization from without. 

Such a goal would require a two- 
fold discipline. No man would be 
required to specialize so intensively 
that he would have no time or 
encouragement for preserving a broad 
range of interests; and the philos- 
ophers would be required to maintain 
active contact with the various spe- 
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cialists, learning from them and 
contributing perspective and guid- 
ance. Every college faculty has mem- 
bers in its various departments who 
welcome opportunities to take time 
out from their teaching and research 
for more general considerations; and, 
by participating actively in the cur- 
rent intellectual problems of society 
and testing their conclusions in the 
alembics of contemporary experience, 
philosophers make their insights more 
useful and relevant to the lives of 
their students. 

In brief, we need to make our sci- 
ence more philosophical, and our 
philosophy more scientific. By using 
the past to illuminate the present we 
will have an intelligent answer for 
that large sector of American youth 
which is so justifiably impatient of 
tradition treated as an end in itself. 
Organization of tradition around 
current problems would make of 
philosophy a valuable storehouse of 
the accumulated wisdom of the ages. 
Students from all branches of a uni- 
versity should be able to turn to the 
philosophy department for an under- 
standing of the history and basic 
terms of the problems which they 
face; some of the answers which past 
centuries have proposed; and the 
relations of their special problems to 
experience as a whole, and to other 
specialties. Thus, the past becomes 
one huge laboratory to the student ot 
values, in which the history of ideas 
is studied, not anatomically, but in its 
organic relationships to the present, 
according to the pattern set by James 
Harvey Robinson. 

The details of the working out of 
such a philosophically mature curric- 
ulum must be approached experimen- 
tally and critically. That our students 
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will actually take philosophy courses 
in each of these core fields is, of 
course, a counsel of perfection. But, 
surely, each student should be re- 
quired to take at least one course in 
the first principles and problems of 
his major (and perhaps his minor) 
subjects. Not that any teacher of 
philosophy, or of any other subject, 
should be expected to provide any 
individual with that type of integra- 
tion which he can achieve for himself 
only by dint of much labor. The phi- 
losopher can best, however, exemplify 
a method, clarify problems and rela- 
tionships, suggest alternatives, provide 
perspectives, and open new horizons 
for the student. These, if you will, are 
his specialties. The mere taking of a 
course in the philosophy of biology 
will not assure the making of a better 
biology student; but the philosopher 
and biologist should be collaborators 
in the search for the wisdom of life. 
Perhaps the former can only clarify 
the problems, while the latter may 
reach or suggest the solutions; but the 
two can best proceed by helping each 
other. 


T THIS point, however, we should 
pause and take stock. Before 

any concrete proposals are considered, 
a more thorough survey than we have 
at present should be made of the rela- 
tions of philosophy, in its broadest 
sense, to the actual workings of our 
colleges. The recent reports of the 
Commission on the Function of Phi- 
losophy provide an excellent beginning 
for such a study; however, until we 
have more objective facts at our dis- 
posal, it is difficult for any individual 
to judge with any degree of accuracy 
to what extent the trends which have 
been delineated briefly here are actu- 
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ally being practiced in this country. 
Only out of a critical appraisal of its 
past and present can the teaching of 
philosophy in this country move on 
to a more highly integrated and more 
useful future. 

It is difficult to reflect on the func- 
tion of philosophy in our colleges 
today without taking into account 
the recent war and its issues. Our 
thinkers and educators, we realize 
now, failed to prepare the present 
generation to cope with the pre-war 
thirties, sharing in the general ostrich 
spirit which ruled most American 
leadership. They cannot afford sim- 
ilarly to ignore the issues of war and 
peace which will face future genera- 
tions in the forties and fifties, and 
which have been so clearly crystallized 
and dramatized by the explosion of the 
“atom bomb” on the stage of history. 

America should be leading the 
world intellectually, as well as eco- 
nomically, since it is in ideas which 
are at the heart of the American tra- 
dition, however ancient their lineage 
and world-wide their application, that 
the future of a free world lies. Our 
influence can grow and entrench itself 
most beneficently and permanently 
throughout the world, not through 
the force of dollars. or arms, but 
through the force of our familiar ideals 
of science in the service of human 
welfare and of “‘life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Our young 
men might very well be pioneers— 
missionaries, of a sort—of these Amer- 
ican dreams to a stricken Europe and 
Asia, seeking to start afresh after 
decades of chaos. But they must 
first be fully aware themselves of the 
implications of these ideas and of the 
education and social living necessary 

[Continued on page 56] 











Reaction in the Colleges 


By LOUIS OSGOOD KATTSOFF 


The Traditional Misfits in the Present Scheme of Higher Education 


HE postwar era has found the 

colleges of America almost as 

unprepared for peace as it 
found industry. The war ended with 
the “old guard” strongly entrenched 
and ready to return to the “‘good old 
requirements.” Despite the volume 
of words poured out during the war 
about the needed modification in our 
educational system, no atomic bomb 
in the form of new educational ideas 
and practices has hit the academic 
world. Old courses of study are 
being revived and taught in the old 
ways. Old credit requirements are 
being enforced, and there is even a 
tendency to do away with those 
modifications demanded by the war 
effort and budget needs. The effect 
of the war on academic rituals and 
superstitions has not been to curtail 
them. As a matter of fact, the 
regimentation and overspecialization 
of military training have become the 
new fetish of many American edu- 
cators. The demand for linguists for 
military purposes has been taken as 
evidence of need for increasing foreign- 
language requirements. The threat 
to democracy furnishes justification 
for inculcating the basic tradition of 
Western civilization. The power of 
the atomic bomb is being used as an 
argument for nationalizing science. 
The tides of war have tended to 
swamp the democracy of education 
with tribal nationalisms. 
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Actually, the “new” plans which 
some institutions are introducing are 
reversions to a bygone era. The 
notion of a basic curriculum which 
should be common to all members of a 
society is not new. Nor is the idea of 
requiring these basic courses new 
either. In fact, when a course cannot 
be justified in any other way, it 
becomes “basic” and is required. 
Such courses were once said to be 
“disciplinary” or to be fundamental 
to the education of “a cultured 
individual.” Now they are said to 
be prerequisite for Western civiliza- 
tion. What seems to have happened 
is that instead of meeting challenges 
to our civilization on the only level an 
educational institution should meet 
them, namely, on the basis of evi- 
dence, educators are deliberately 
setting about to attempt to indoc- 
trinate all youth in favor of our 
present civilization. Such,an attempt 
is doomed to fail. It is counter to the 
very notion of education and progress. 
Men must be free to break the bonds 
of their times, and even of their 
civilization. We have not yet achieved 
omniscience, so we do not know that 
we now have the best of all possible 
worlds. 

The methods of dictatorship always 
seem so much more comfortable than 
the methods of persuasion. It is 
easier to say to students, “ You must 
take this course because I think it is 
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good for you,” than to demonstrate 
that it really is good for the student. 
It is a lot easier and more comfortable 
to try to mold little images of our- 
selves than to develop an individual’s 
own potentialities. A method of 
faculty dictation to students should 
be augmented by a system of dean 
dictation to faculty. 

A few years prior to our entrance 
into the war, educators, by and large, 
agreed on some fundamental prin- 
ciples. Chief among these was that 
the schools were to function in a 
democracy not merely as research 
institutions nor even as conservators 
of existing beliefs, but rather as 
centers for the development of a 
critical, reflective approach to all the 
problems of life. The view now 
arises that we in the democracies have 
achieved the ultimate and basic pre- 
suppositions for all living. Just where 
does this leave critical reflection? Is 
it not a subterranean attempt to 
undermine education? Is not the 
next step to set up a board of deans 
whose job would be to censor all 
works that run counter to the 
accepted presuppositions? All that 
would be needed would be an educa- 
tional index and the parallel becomes 
evident. Such an index would include 
such heresies as Thurman Arnold’s 
Folklore of Capitalism, John Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath, all the works 
of Freud, Veblen, and others. 

The accepted books would be “‘The 
Hundred Best Books” used at St. 
John’s, or the modification of them, 
used at Chicago and elsewhere. These 
are, of course, the classics—the great 
books. These are the books that 
were forced upon every great military 
leader—they have been read by the 
great politicians and by all “‘gentle- 
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men” throughout the ages. In order 
to save some students from select- 
ing courses on Turkish architecture 
because they come at ten o’clock— 
a story Irwin Edman tells—we are 
to ram down their throats these great 
classics. All this in the hope that, 
even if they vomit, perhaps enough 
will remain to make of them “gentle- 
men,” or “good citizens,” in the 
modern phrase. 


N A speech at the University of 

North Carolina, President Conant 
of Harvard said that an indispens- 
able condition for the health and 
future of American education is abso- 
lute freedom of discussion. But free- 
dom of discussion involves the right to 
question assumptions and to try new 
systems. Will educators be led to 
the position of the scientists during 
the Middle Ages? Will it be neces- 
sary to write a preface to every 
utterance pointing out that what 
follows is purely hypothetical and the 
truth is given in the Bill of Rights or 
the Atlantic Charter or in Adam 
Smith? What is happening is an 
attempt to establish a dictatorship 
of the professors over students. This 
dictatorship aims to be permanent. 
Its strength lies in the development of 
a new provincialism called nationalism. 
The traditions which are to be incul- 
cated, mind you, are those of the 
West. Shridharani, author of Warn- 
ing to the West and a disciple of 
Ghandi, has ably pointed to the 
“‘sreat” ideas that exist in the East 
and has protested against the assump- 
tion that the West has attained the 
highest peak in human development. 

It is said that all people in order 
to live in a democracy must be 
acquainted with the “cultural heri- 
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tage” of the past. Let us see of 
what this cultural heritage consists 
and how it fits the needs of modern 
people. What is meant apparently is 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition in 
religion, the Platonic-Aristotelian tra- 
dition in philosophy, the Smithian 
tradition in economics, and the tradi- 
tion of the humanities. These are 
the traditions that, it is said, bind 
men together. Actually, they have 
tended more to separate men and 
prevent the solution of our problems 
than is admitted. Take the religious 
tradition as an example. Maritain 
would want us to go far enough back 
in this tradition to get beyond that 
aberration, the Protestant Revolu- 
tion, but not so far back that all will 
become Jews again. As for the 
binding power of the Christian tradi- 
tion, the existence of a multitude of 
denominations within the genus Chris- 
tianity is sufficient evidence of its 
divisive elements. The adherents 
of most of these denominations not 
only view others as heretics but would 
insist that all must embrace and 
teach the doctrine they profess. Cer- 
tainly, no Protestant thinks we ought 
to go so far back as to become 
Catholics, let alone Jews. 
Democracy based itself upon the 
separation of church and state because 
a church-state could only mean con- 
stant division among the members of 
the state. What happened to the 
Huguenots, to the Quakers, to the 
Jews, and even to the Catholics, 
whenever some other denomination 
got into power, is further evidence of 
the divisive character of the religious 
tradition. As for the effect of religion 
on our knowledge of the world about 
us, Andrew White’s Warfare of Science 
with Theology is now to a great degree 
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unread, but it still tells a story that is 
significant in its implications. The 
fate of Galileo is potentially the fate 
of every great scientist. The anthro- 
pomorphism and crass superstition 
which have been the flower of religious 
movements throughout the ages are 
hardly conducive to an enlightened 
and intelligent educational process. 
Are we to go back to these? Certainly, 
there are great ideas—the Christ-life, 
the notions of justice and love and 
mercy. But Christ did not conduct 
seminars on these notions. He sent 
His disciples forth to practice these 
things, for He saw clearly that one 
learns to live better by living, and not 
by reading the “classics.” 

In any case, the permanent ele- 
ments of the great Judeao-Christian 
tradition need application to the 
modern scene. Augustine and Aquinas 
are not sources of enlightenment 
upon modern problems. The condi- 
tions that existed in their times do 
not now exist; and the problems of 
today were unknown to them in 
their modern form. The assump- 
tions of any orthodox theology can 
never be adequate prerequisites for 
political and social living. Nor can 
they be the sina qua non of an educa- 
tional scheme. Education seeks to 
impart the knowledge and create the 
tools for adequate living. Orthodoxy 
assumes that no living which runs 
counter to its tenets can be adequate. 


HE whole problem takes on a 

significant aspect when we ex- 
amine the so-called “classics” in 
religion. They usually include, in 
addition to the Bible, the writings of 
Augustine and Aquinas, and but 
selected writings at that. But why 
only Augustine and Aquinas? Why 
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not Calvin and Luther and Sweden- 
borg and yes, Confucius and the 
Talmud, and even Mary Baker Eddy? 
Are not—or are—these all in the 
“‘sreat tradition” and part of our 
“heritage”? How can any youth of 
today get an adequate approach to 
his religious problems by reading the 
dated writings of these men? No 
wonder students become bewildered 
when they learn of the magnitude of 
the visible universe—1 50,000,000 light 
years—of the laws of motion and of 
evolution and about other discoveries 
of science. 

We are told that only in the 
religious tradition can we find both 
the true origin of democracy and the 
solid basis for it. But there is a 
catch here too. If the idea is a good 
one, does it matter where it was born? 
Those who seek credit for the origin 
of these ideas usually have motives 
other than the application of them 
back of their demand for recognition. 
Usually, what is sought is some 
restrictions on the interpretations of 
the ideas. A woman, a regular church- 
goer, said, “‘Certainly I believe in 
Christ but I cannot allow Negroes to 
to go my church.” Is this not a 
restriction of an idea? And was it a 
Bishop who complimented his Negro 
members and opined that since there 
now were so many Negroes in this 
church they ought to have one of 
their own? And were not Franco 
and Mussolini and the hosts of the 
German and Italian armies people 
who believed in religion? 

We are told that the religious 
tradition teaches us values. We are 
told that we must turn from material 
to spiritual things. This cannot be 
done by studying the theological 
contortions of mediaevalists. It is 
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true that there is a strong social 
movement in many churches today. 
It is true that there is a great emphasis 
in church-fellowship groups on the 
active realization of some of the great 
ideals basic to the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition, but these are in terms of 
modern problems involving living 
together and mutual aid. An under- 
standing of the function of these ideas 
in the modern scene and actual 
practice in applying them will give 
people more truly religious experience 
and education than a whole series of 
readings in the religious classics. 
The work done by Mrs. Davis- 
DuBois to promote intercultural 
relations has more true significance 
for religious education than that ac- 
complished by all the Gideons in 
the United States, and is more effec- 
tive in arousing religious insights than 
the publication of two volumes of the 
works of Augustine can possibly be. 
There is more than one way to save 
the world religiously. As Mr. Friess 
of Columbia has said, “‘To think that 
the world can be saved in some one 
way alone seems to me, however, 
either a naive faith or else a — 
of an anxiety neurosis or... just 
propaganda.”! Education, even in 
the field of religion, must be a 
liberating process, and one of the 
things from which people must be 
liberated is the domination of theo- 
logical authoritarianism and _tradi- 
tionalism. Even if it be admitted 
that religion involves the acceptance 
of principles fundamentally indemon- 
strable, it is still true that it is 
interwoven with the lives of all 
human beings. But the very multi- 


The Teaching of Dogmatic Religion in a Dem- 
ocratic Society: The Argument,” The Authoritarian 
Attempt to Capture Education. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1945. p. 135. 
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plicity of religious beliefs demands 
that in education, students be taught 
to approach religious doctrines with 
the same spirit of inquiry and the 
same methods they should approach 
all questions of fact. As Sidney 
Hook has pointed out, the fact that 
the same beliefs lead to the sub- 
stantiation of contradictory positions 
implies that these beliefs are irrelevant 
to those positions. In any case, 
whatever may be the validity of 
religious beliefs, they can best be 
studied today in their application to 
present problems. To study the prob- 
lems of Aquinas and Augustine is to 
run the risk of becoming futile. 


HE second major element in our 

cultural heritage is the Platonic- 
Aristotelian tradition. We can make 
this more inclusive by referring to the 
Grecian heritage. Involved in this 
would be not merely the corpus of 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy 
but also the “great” dramatic and 
comic plays, the geometry of Euclid, 
the medicine of Hippocrates, and the 
astronomy of Ptolemy. It is perhaps 
equivalent to a kind of heresy to sug- 
gest that a study of the writings of 
Jefferson might be of greater value in 
a democracy than the study of Plato’s 
Republic. True, the Republic of Plato 
opens with the question of the nature 
of justice. But, candidly, wherein 
does that discussion aid us in our own 
international problems or in our 
domestic difficulties? Plato’s Republic 
is certainly not an argument for 
democracy. The kind of state and 
the problems faced by Plato differ 
radically from our own. As for the 
science in Plato and Aristotle, they 
are completely outdated. Aristotle’s 
point of view concerning physics and 
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biology dominated Europe for many 
centuries and made scientific progress 
impossible. Copernicus, Kepler, and 
Newton struggled to overcome this 
heritage in physics and astronomy, 
Harvey fought it in physiology, Boole 
and Frege contested it in logic. Ina 
sense, the development of modern 
science and thought took place in the 
teeth of the Aristotelian tradition. 
Certainly, we no longer believe with 
Aristotle that the noblest kind of 
activity is intellectual contempla- 
tion. We do not believe that there 
is anything degrading in work. In 
any case, if Plato and Aristotle 
contain truths applicable to our 
modern problems, we should study 
them in terms of our problems and 
not in the light of ancient Greece. 
But precisely what are the contribu- 
tions of Plato and Aristotle to our 
heritage? Even scholars disagree on 
this question. Not so long ago, there 
was a great controversy over the 
question of whether or not Plato’s 
Republic was a totalitarian state, and 
reputable scholars were to be found on 
both sides of the debate. 

The aristocratic bias of our educa- 
tional system is nowhere more evident 
than in the demand that all “edu- 
cated” persons are to be those who 
are well-read in the “‘classics.” For 
example, the excellent recent report 
of the Harvard Committee, called 
General Education in a Free Society, 
proposes a course called “Great 
Texts of Literature,” to be required 
of all students. The reading to be 
done is to be selected from the 
Bible, Homer, Greek tragedy, Plato, 
Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Tolstoy. Education and educators 
still look to the past. Why not 
require of all students a course in 
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“Great Texts in Modern Literature”? 
We are told by the Harvard Com- 
mittee that literature offers “‘direct 
access to the potentialities and norms 
of living as they are presented to the 
mental eye by the best authors.”? 
But why should we be concerned with 
the norms of living of Greece, Rome, 
or Mediaeval Europe? This is not an 
argument for a kind of temporal 
isolationism. Rather, I am concerned 
that educated people do not live 
in the past. 

It is interesting that very few 
people, except at St. John’s, propose 
courses on “Great Scientific Texts.” 
Here it is clear that the heritage 
notion is not a sound one. If one 
desires to know science and to appreci- 
ate its problems, he does not rush to a 
course on Archimedes, Aristarchus, 
Euclid, and Galen, nor even to the 
texts of Kepler, Galileo, Newton, 
Harvey, or Malpighi. Science is 
understood in terms of its present 
status and present problems. Courses 
in the history of science or of medicine 
or even of law may be important for 
an understanding of the genesis of 
each field, but the doctor or lawyer 
does not need them for his daily 
routine problems. And an_ under- 
standing of the problem of the atomic 
bomb hardly needs the study of, say, 
Lucretius, or even of Dalton. 


HE last of these great heritages 

I am calling Smithian, in honor of 
Adam Smith. This is a relatively 
young tradition for it embodies the 
economic structure called “capital- 
ism.” What does it have to offer 
to the educational process? The 
Smithian economic theory is based on 
the philosophical doctrine of enlight- 


*Harvard University Press, 1945, p. 107+ 
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ened egoism. Fundamentally, this en- 
lightened egoism is a justification and 
acceptance of the assumption that 
every person is base, selfish, cruel, and 
dishonest. However, it is argued, if 
you want to be selfish without painful 
consequences you will recognize that 
some allowance must be made for the 
other fellow. The result is the 
“trickle-down” theory of the dis- 
tribution of wealth. Get as much as 
you can for yourself but allow a 
certain amount to be so used for your 
own welfare and happiness that it 
trickles down to the masses. The 
more you get for yourself, the more 
you can allow to trickle down. The 
destruction of our natural resources 
and the existence of poverty-stricken 
masses is the result of this kind of 
notion. Yet we are told this is part 
of our tradition and must be taught 
in the schools. The reactionary char- 
acter of our educational programs is 
nowhere more clear than here. The 
difficulty with enlightened egoism is 
that egoism is never enlightened. It 
is a blinding and destructive state of 
mind and gives rise to clannishness 
at best. The international situation 
serves as an example of what happens 
when people raised on the lap of 
enlightened egoism try to co-operate. 
Fgoists trust only themselves. In 
the modern scene, such an attitude 
will develop people unable to solve 
their economic problems adequately 
and unwilling to recognize the source 
of their difficulties. 

The doctrine of enlightened egoism 
is accompanied by the principle of 
laissez faire—let every person alone 
to do as he pleases. If this doctrine 
is carried to its extreme, the irrespon- 
sibility which has helped to bring 
about the present world situation in- 
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evitably results. Laissez faire implies 
that co-operation is evil and control 
is a working of the devil. One need 
but read Hayek’s book, The Road to 
Serfdom, to see the fear aroused by 
any sort of centralized co-operation 
that goes counter to the notion of 
laissez faire. Yet the most devout 
adherents of uncontrolled individual 
initiative never deny the necessity 
for adequate planning and even con- 
trol of the projects of any company or 
industry. Hayek is not opposed to 
surrendering individual initiative for 
planning, but he wants the planning 
to be done by the managers, not by 
the government. 

As for co-operation, educators real- 
ize much more vividly the need for 
training for it than ever before. Man 
has learned to survive by co-operating. 
Although i in the struggle for existence 
competition has been important, 
co-operation has been at least as vital. 
Puny as man is physically, he could 
hardly have managed to outfight the 
mastodons and other mammoths had 
he not learned to co-operate. The 
very war recently fought, which was 
a result of intensive competition, also 
demonstrates the necessity for exten- 
sive co-operation. Victory in com- 
petition depends frequently upon 
success in co-operation. 

In any case, although the writings 
of the classical economists, rooted as 
they are in the conditions of their 
time, may be of value to scholars, 
they are woefully inadequate for the 
solution of our economic ills today. 
Following classical principles of eco- 
nomics, Henry Wallace ordered pigs 
killed, and cotton and corn plowed 
under, while people were starving and 
cold. Henry Wallace was working 
under the assumption of classical 
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economics, especially as summarized 
in the law of supply and demand. 
Yet, strange as it may seem, Henry 
Wallace was accused of trying to 
overthrow the economy based upon 
the very principles that guided his 
action. Even the present call for 
sixty million jobs, so vociferously 
denounced as socialistic, is rationalized 
in terms of classical economy. The 
difficulty is that people brought up on 
principles adequate in an embryonic 
technological society try to apply 
these principles to a full-blown tech- 
nological structure. It is as if psy- 
chologists were to try to apply the 
principles of child psychology to 
mature adults. The schools need to 
teach present-day economics, not 
seventeenth- or eighteenth- or even 
nineteenth-century economics. 

Adam Smith may have laid the 
foundations but perhaps they need 
to be dug up again. There is no 
reason to spend months on reading 
the classics on economics when that 
time is vitally needed for the study 
of present-day economic problems. 
Cartels are unintelligible in terms of 
the law of supply and demand. Wars 
make all economic theories seem 
absurd. Recall the years when econ- 
omists predicted (on sound economic 
bases of course) that Germany would 
collapse financially and could never 
carry the burdens of war? It is 
always easier to study the origins 
of present-day problems than the 
problems themselves. 


INALLY, we come to discuss the 
humanities. In discussing liter- 
ature, we have already touched upon 
them, but they deserve special con- 
sideration. When the average college 
professor speaks of the humanities, 
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his voice becomes shaky with emo- 
tion. The humanities are always 
mentioned in tones of awe and venera- 
tion. Here, we are told, we find 
the essence of a liberal education. In 
the humanities, we are informed, the 
real nature and essence of man is 
found, and the true solution to our 
difficulties is indicated. Science and 
the humanities are held to be dia- 
metrically opposed. The humanist is 
supposedly broad-minded, cultured, 
truly an educated individual. The 
scientist is but a craftsman—narrow, 
bound by his methods—in short, an 
uneducated boor. In general, the 
humanities include the classics (Greek 
and Latin), English, modern lan- 
guages, literature, history, and art. 
Of the classics we have already 
spoken. History is also a_ social 
study, sO we pass over it in silence. 
Mest schools do not know how to 
classify philosophy—and the students 
who study it areina minority. It too 
suffers from historicism. Most depart- 
ments of philosophy stress the world 
views of Grecian thinkers and offer 
only to advanced students the oppor- 
tunity of studying modern world 
views. So the humanities boil down to 
the modern languages and English. 
In the days when education was the 
prerogative. of a very few “gentle- 
men” who traveled and read the 
literature of other languages, there 
may have been some justification for 
requiring all students to study the 
humanities. But today, when the 
vast majority of our students will 
never have occasion to use a foreign 
language, it is almost criminal to 
require the extensive study of one. 
Students whose lives are to be spent 
in the towns, villages, and farms of 
America are wasting their time when 
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compelled to study French, German, 
Spanish, and so on. The time devoted 
to the study of these tongues could 
be given with much greater benefit to 
other fields of knowledge or even 
to the study of the literature of other 
peoples in translation. Why teach 
students either so little of a foreign 
language that its use is always a 
burden or, for that matter, so much 
that they master it but never have 
opportunity touseit? The argument 
that the study of foreign languages 
makes for tolerance is simply unten- 
able. If acquaintance with the tradi- 
tions, customs, and literature of a 
people does make for an appreciation 
of that people, then the easiest 
approach to these things would be the 
best. This would be through transla- 
tions. The other reason frequently 
given for requiring extensive language 
study is that it increases an apprecia- 
tion of English. This may be so; the 
retort is obvious. If half the time 
required for foreign languages were 
given to the additional study of Eng- 
lish, the results would be far better. 


HE point of all these comments 

on our courses of study in the 
colleges is that college professors are 
tending to become reactionary in 
educational thinking. College teachers 
are thinking of subject-matter and 
not of students’ needs. To use a 
commonly disparaging expression, 
colleges are reverting to subject- 
centered curriculums rather than to 
student-centered ones. There is a 
great deal of magic involved in these 
notions. Let the student but be 
exposed to Western traditions and he 
will become “‘educated”—peace and 
salvation depend, according to this, 
on giving students basic curriculums. 
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If they cannot or will not take the 
subject-matter, then they are con- 
demned to lower levels of social 
reality. The students’ needs are what 
we, the professors, say they are. Only 
the ignorant, recalcitrant, or heretical 
will fail to see that we are right. 
This is the path of authoritarianism, 
not of the development of truly 
educated individuals, equipped to 
meet their problems adequately and 
intelligently. Education begins with 
two persons—the student and the 
teacher—each co-operating with the 
other, to seek the solution of a 
problem of vital interest to both of 
them, not merely to one of them. 
If that problem be the authorship of 
some ancient manuscript or-if it be 
the best way to plow a sloping field, 
in either case the educational process 
begins with the existence and recog- 
nition of a problem and not with the 
existence of a body of knowledge. 
The knowledge is to be brought in as 
needed and is not to be glorified for 
its own sake. 

Education for democracy can never 
be indoctrination. The necessity for 
democratic living must be real to 
students, not the result of artificial 
enthusiasm generated by professors 
many of whom are ignorant of its 
true meaning because of their own 
status. The problems involved in 
modern living cannot be solved by 
educating people as if they were to 
live a hundred years ago. To learn 
the techniques of problem solving 
and the facts of modern society is far 
more important than to read the 
campaigns of Caesar. Courses in 
marriage are of vastly greater sig- 
nificance than the trials and tribula- 
tions of Helen of Troy or the amours 
of Ovid. Despite the pleas of Edman 
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and others, the spirit of man is not 
liberated by the “great cultural 
heritage.” Liberation can come only 
through the ability to conquer our 
problems. For this we need knowl- 
edge of the present and the techniques 
of problem solving. The great books 
do not speak to all men everywhere. 
To hundreds of thousands they are 
superfluous luxuries in the struggle for 
mere existence. The liberal arts, as 
they are now conceived, are histories 
of the past. The strength of voca- 
tional education lies precisely in the 
fact that it deals with present prob- 
lems. Unfortunately, too many voca- 
tional experts conceive of present 
problems chiefly as “job getting.” 

The true meaning of liberal educa- 
tion is summed up in the words of 
A. D. Henderson, president of Antioch 
College: 

To answer the question: “What Con- 
stitutes a Liberating Education?” one 
must first ask what being liberated means. 
I assume men are free when they have 
become masters of themselves, of the 
forces of nature, and of their own des- 
tinies as communities of men. They have 
become masters of themselves when they 
have learned to utilize harmoniously and 
creatively their own individual abilities— 
intellectual, physical, and emotional. 
They have become masters of nature 
when they have freed themselves from 
superstitions, and in proportion as they 
understand nature and can harness its 
forces. They have become masters of 
their destinies as communities of people 


‘when they have learned how to plan and 


organize co-operatively for the future so 
as to achieve the greatest possible human 
happiness. 

These generalizations need to be made 
more specific through a few illustrations. 
People are free insofar as they possess the 
tools of learning and techniques of action: 

[Continued on page 56] 
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A People’s University’ 

In the half-dozen years immedi- 
ately preceding World War II great 
strides were being made in technical 
education in Britain, and a big build- 
ing construction program was in 
progress. The last new college to be 
officially opened under this program 
was the South-West Essex Technical 
College and School of Art, Waltham- 
stow, London, which during its first 
year, 1939, had over six thousand 
students on its roll. The number has 
increased during the war years to over 
nine thousand. From these numbers 
it will be seen that the sphere of edu- 
cational influence of the College is 
extremely wide. 

The institution provides for the 
needs of both full-time day students 
and part-time evening and week-end 
students over the age of sixteen, many 
of whom obtain degrees in science, en- 
gineering, economics, and commerce 
from the University of London, and 
various professional qualifications. 
Every effort is made to meet the needs 
of commerce and industry, and sev- 
eral advisory committees, strongly 
representative of industry, are of 
great assistance in this way. 

It is a far cry from the severely 
utilitarian trade school—so zealously 
advocated by the pioneers of tech- 
nical education in the middle of the 
last century—to the modern technical 
college with its almost inexhaustible 
resources for recreational and purely 
cultural pursuits. And yet the transi- 


oy tag by Harry Lowery, Principal, South- 
West Essex, Technical College, London. 
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tion from one to the other has been but 
the process of natural development. 

Industrialism has heralded a me- 
chanical age which, in its turn, has 
resulted in the release of the worker 
from the bondage of his daily task and 
provided him with time for relaxation 
and recreation—re-creation. A new 
problem of training has thus arisen— 
it becomes necessary to provide train- 
ing for leisure as well as for vocation, 
and there are certain educationists 
who do not doubt that leisure is even 
of greater importance than vocation. 
Be that as it may, a new technical 
college must of necessity devote much 
of its attention to nonvocational sub- 
jects. Naturally, as a technical insti- 
tute, it will see to it that the training 
it provides in science, art, commerce, 
and technology shall be adequate and 
up to date. 

In this large new college, much care 
and thought have therefore been 
expended in designing the labora- 
tories, workshops, and special rooms 
so that every facility may be provided 
for the teaching of those general prin- 
ciples which are fundamental to 
modern industrial and commercial 
processes. No narrow view has been 
adopted in the selection of practical 
subjects for study. For example, win- 
dow display in the retail trades, with 
all its psychological implications, is 
regarded as quite as important in its 
own sphere as the most accurate 
experiment in the physics laboratory 
or precision grinding in the engineer- 
ing workshop. Though the College 
would not claim to replace the experi- 
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ence gained in the factory, neverthe- 
less it does provide a sound course in 
the various arts of fabrication, a 
knowledge of which is essential for 
intelligent workmanship. 

Nor is the administrative side of 
commerce and industry neglected, as 
may be seen from the fact that 
courses in factory organization and 
management, salesmanship, public 
administration, costing and cost ac- 
counts, marketing, commercial law, 
and many other similar subjects are 
provided. Thus it will be seen that 
vocational training and the require- 
ments of industry are regarded as 
substantial features of the curriculum. 
For the sake of administrative expe- 
rience, the work of the College is 
organized in the following main 
departments, each with its own head: 
engineering; science; industrial and 
fine art; architecture and building; 
commerce; languages and social stud- 
ies; domestic science and women’s 
department. 

The various subjects, however, are 
not treated in watertight compart- 
ments, as there is frequent consulta- 
tion among the heads in order that 
the teaching may be correlated in the 
highest degree throughout the Col- 
lege; thus, to take a by no means 
uncommon example, a _ homecraft 
course in the women’s department 
depends for its success upon close 
co-operation with the apparently un- 
related departments of engineering 
and building. The possibility of 
co-operation between the art depart- 
ment and the other departments of 
the College is of course unlimited. 

It may be noted here that all 
courses are open equally to men and 
to women. In addition, the women’s 
department offers an attractive range 
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of classes, some of which are held in 
the mornings and afternoons espe- 
cially for mothers, who may bring 
their children and leave them in 
charge of a competent nurse in the 
nursery while they are attending the 
classes. There is also a variety of 
women’s craft classes among the 
courses held in the art department. 

Much of the equipment in the lab- 
oratories and workshops of the College 
has been designed for advanced study 
and is available for research and post- 
graduate work, either full-time or 
part-time. Students may obtain effec- 
tive direction in their researches from 
various members of the staff, who 
have themselves made substantial 
contributions to the literature of their 
subjects. Research involving prac- 
tical work may be carried out in 
physics, chemistry, biology, applied 
mathematics, geography, building, 
psychology, and in the various 
branches of mechanical and electrical 
engineering. Specialists on the staff 
are also available to direct advanced 
study in economics, statistics, math- 
ematics, English, and history. Many 
of the staff have been especially 
chosen for their wide industrial and 
commercial experience so as to ensure 
that the practical outlook of the 
teaching shall be up to date and in 
accordance with current practice. 

It is perhaps in the nonvocational 
and recreational activities of the Col- 
lege that the influence of modern 
educational ideas is seen to the best 
advantage. The necessity for recog- 
nizing the true use of leisure has led 
to the conception of the “People’s 
University,” and it is our desire that 
the College shall become one great 
educational and recreational com- 
munity center where men and women 
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may meet in their leisure time for the 
purpose of engaging in matters of 
common interest, thereby securing the 
fullest opportunity for self-expression. 
Thus, classes in the art of reading and 
writing, international affairs, the 
drama, social and political theory, 
psychology, and religion have been 
specially designed with this end in 
view. To these may be added public 
speaking, speech training, elocution, 
the operatic and dramatic societies, 
and the orchestra and pianoforte 
classes. 

The use of the latest teaching meth- 
ods is well illustrated by the piano- 
forte classes, in which the lessons are 
given under pleasant social conditions, 
rapid progress being made without 
the soul-destroying grind which used 
to be regarded as the necessary condi- 
tion for even the most modest degree 
of proficiency on the instrument. 
Then again, those whose work and 
holidays take them abroad will find 
the various language classes helpful; 
in these, recently devised methods of 
language teaching for adults are 
adopted with emphasis on the conver- 
sational rather than the grammatical 
aspects of the languages. 

In these days, when so much atten- 
tion is being paid (and rightly so) to 
the need for physical fitness, it is 
appropriate that a large college should 
have its own means for dealing with 
this important aspect of education. 
Accordingly, classes in gymnastics, 
boxing, keeping fit, swimming, and 
country dancing have been formed. 

Moreover, the corporate life of the 
members of the College is fostered by 
the activities of the Students’ Union, 
to which all members belong, and 
which is responsible for organizing 
numerous athletic clubs and arranging 
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both indoor and outdoor games. It 
also arranges varied social functions 
which all aim at bringing about that 
personal contact among the members 
which is so essential in a great com- 
munity center. 


Can Films Conquer 
Illiteracy?’ 


Early in 1943, one of the chief 
advisers of the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, a 
Latin-American educator, became 
inspired with the idea of teaching by 
means of movies. He broached the 
possibility of trying to teach illiterates 
to read and to write almost solely 
through films. The idea quickly 
received approval, and a few months 
later culminated in a Hollywood sem- 
nar attended by a number of leading 
Latin-American educators and motion- 
picture experts. 

The Hollywood conference consid- 
ered the suggestion an excellent one. 
Later it was decided to try it out at 
first on a small scale. Experiments 
have just been concluded, and the 
3-weeks’ field survey made in Mex- 
ico’s second largest city, Guadalajara, 
and its vicinity bore especially sig- 
nificant results. A comprehensive 
analysis of the experiments is now 
being prepared which will determine 
whether plans for a much more ex- 
tensive program will be launched 
under this modern method of teaching. 

Experts of the Coordinator’s office 
decided to teach basic health rules as 
well as reading by means of the films. 
Four reading and two health films 
were prepared for showing to specially 
selected cross sections of illiterates 
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in the Guadalajara experiments. The 
films employ the modernized method 
of teaching whereby whole sentences 
are first learned, then broken down 
into individual words, rather than the 
phonetic system of teaching whole 
vowels and letters to develop word 
pictures. 

A party of six specialists formed the 
core of the group that was dispatched 
to Guadalajara for the experiments. 
They included four persons from the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs: Eleanor Clark, as- 
sistant to the Co-ordinator; the 
writer, as representative of the De- 
partment of Basic Economy; Ismael 
Rodriquez Bou and Antonio Rebol- 
ledo, testing experts; and Daniel 
McManus, observer, representing 
Hollywood’s famed Walt Disney Stu- 
dios, which produced the animated 
health films. 

The Mexican government co-op- 
erated wholeheartedly with the Co- 
ordinator’s office in the experiments, 
which were conducted with seven 
different groups of illiterates. First 
to be shown the movies were a group 
of Mexican Army conscripts at the 
Guadalajara barracks, who, thanks 
to a special concession made by the 
commanding general of the post, were 
shown the films before they obtained 
the usual course of instruction given 
to army conscripts. Thus they were 
ideal subjects for determining the 
merits of teaching illiterates how to 
read by means of movies as compared 
with the customary class methods. 

About fifteen hundred conscripts 
viewed the health movies. As in sub- 
sequent tests, the audience was tested, 
before the showing, on general knowl- 
edge of health habits and their sig- 
nificance, as demonstrated in the four 
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health films dealing with malaria, the 
human body, what is disease, and 
tuberculosis, and on literacy, including 
vocabulary and general ability to 
grasp word formation. The same 
tests were given after the health films 
had been shown three times and the 
reading films four times to the same 
group. The conscripts were elated 
over the showings. Preliminary exam- 
ination showed dozens of the soldiers 
afterwards were able to read a great 
many of the words taught in the series, 

The films proved especially appeal- 
ing as a teaching method because they 
depicted two characters who were 
striking in contrast. José, the first 
character, represents the strong, 
aggressive, alert person, somewhat 
cocky, who generally experiences no 
difficulty in succeeding in everything 
he attempts and is something of a 
superman. Ramon, on the other 
hand, represents the weaker brother 
with an inferiority complex. 

Similar tests and showings were 
made with six other groups of adults, 
not only in Guadalajara, which is a 
manufacturing center, but in the 
nearby town of El Salto, a cotton- 
textile manufacturing center, and in 
picturesque Tonala, a rural com- 
munity noted for its pottery. The 
three communities make up a repre- 
sentative cross section of Mexico. 
After each group was given the final 
tests, pamphlets called “‘José and 
Ramon” were distributed so that 
individuals could take them home to 
practice the vocabulary they had 
learned. 

In Guadalajara proper, for example, 
a group of 60 adults was tested to 
determine comparative efficiency of 
the motion-picture method of teach- 
ing. All were shown the health films. 
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Forty then were shown only the read- 
ing films. The remaining twenty were 
shown no reading films, but were 
assigned a teacher who devoted the 
same amount of time consumed by 
the reading films to teaching the same 
vocabulary. Another group to receive 
the tests in Guadalajara consisted of 
newsboys. Detailed analyses of the 
results of these tests are under way. 

Everywhere they were shown, the 
films elicited the greatest interest and 
enthusiasm. For example, several 
men and women living in the out- 
skirts of Tonala walked three miles in 
a heavy rain to attend the showings. 
Some of the reactions were interesting 
from a _ psychological standpoint. 
Typical was that of one old man of 
E] Salto, who remarked, “Please let 
me see these movies again. You have 
done me a great favor. You have 
shown me how easy it is to read. I 
want to learn more.” Several *times 
after the first showings of the films, 
members of the audience delivered 
speeches commending the films and 
asking that more of them be shown. 

Similar experiments were subse- 
quently conducted in Honduras and 
Ecuador. Results of these exper- 
iments, too, will be analyzed in the 
near future and integrated into a 
final report, which, no doubt, should 
be an important document in the field 
of American education. 


The Beginning College 
Teacher’ 


There is now a serious shortage of 
teachers qualified for college teaching. 
The only persons available are either 
“too young or too old.” Most schools 


*Reported by Elizabeth M. Lewis, Kent State 
niversity. 
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cannot afford the “‘too old” because 
it means a higher rank and a greater 
salary than the school can give. The 
result is that we shall have a greater 
number of beginning teachers in our 
colleges. What can be done to make 
them successful? 

What can be done to make the 
beginner’s philosophy more healthy 
from the first? One thing would be to 
change the attitude of the pessimistic- 
sounding older teachers in the system. 
An optimistic clear-sighted attitude 
toward students is needed throughout 
any faculty. Many experienced col- 
lege teachers believe that the present- 
day student is a better risk for 
educational maturity than any pre- 
vious generation of students has been. 
However, we must realize that they 
have less reticence, see rather more 
clearly through pretense, and are 
hungrily seeking for security. College 
teachers should respect their students 
in the true sense that one human 
being respects the rights and opinions 
of another. This attitude would make 
easier the task of the beginning 
teacher. 

The faculty as individuals must be 
tolerant of the beginning teacher. 
Frequently, the fresh, almost outré 
point of view of the newcomer gives 
an older teacher a very helpful sugges- 
tion for reform or variation of pro- 
cedure. The young teacher should 
not be discouraged from expressing 
his views, nor should his superior’s 
views necessarily be impressed on 
him. Time will cure the differences 
of opinion, perhaps even to the point 
of adopting the newcomer’s sugges- 
tions. The young teacher should be 
shown that to his older colleagues the 
fact that he is much younger is not a 
barrier. He should be treated as an 
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equal and welcomed into their organ- 
izations, whether they be educational, 
civic, or social. In faculty conferences, 
he should be given opportunity to 
express himself. 

The young teacher’s superior will 
usually discover early the type of 
teaching the new faculty member is 
doing, since students now are not 
hesitant about praising or blaming. If 
a helpful inquiry about a certain 
student is made of the new teacher, 
the supervisor can discover the points 
of view of both the student and 
teacher, and advice based on the 
superior’s solution of many similar 
cases can be volunteered. The new 
teacher should not be expected to 
“sink or swim.” He should be helped 
to swim. The development of self- 
confidence can be prevented by a 
hasty and ill-prepared discussion of 
some point of friction between that 
teacher and his students. The superior 
should prepare for a conference with 
the young teacher as he would for a 
class—for this is teaching a class of one 
member. A word of praise, based on 
the slightest excuse for it, can be the 
needed stimulus to success. Prompt 
assistance with a student troublesome 
because of poor intelligence, emo- 
tional immaturity, a seemingly nat- 
ural aversion toward work, frequent 
absences, and so on, can mitigate the 
troubles of every beginning teacher. 
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The beginning college teacher should 
not be given all the courses no one 
else wants to teach. He should be 
given the courses in which his superior 
considers him most likely to succeed, 
His load should be as light as the 
combined loads of the department wil] 
permit. It is essential that his second 
semester’s work not be a complete 
change of program, but that he be 
allowed to become thoroughly familiar 
with his subject in order to build a few 
courses into worth-while offerings. 

His work in the beginning will be 
easier if a syllabus of the course as it 
has been taught before is given him 
with the suggestion that he may use it 
or not. The beginning teacher should 
be given something to say about the 
choice of textbook, and a change made 
if it seems politic or harmless. Getting 
acquainted with the campus will be 
less difficult if the young teacher’s 
superior introduces him to the various 
services the university offers—library, 
research, and so on. Discussion of the 
reports required at the beginning of 
the semester will make for fewer em- 
barrassments on the part of the teacher 
who knew nothing about them until 
the night before they were due. 

And last, the superior officer should 
always take time to talk to the new 
teacher, should go out of his way to 
be friendly. This type of professional 
“tutoring” is vital. 
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[wrensive training designed to teach 
full-time students to read and write 
Chinese, Japanese, Russian, or Korean 
in a year’s time is being given at the 
University of California Extension. 


A ScHoot of Mineral Science, com- 
bining what were formerly the 
Departments of Geology and Mining, 
has been established by Stanford Uni- 
versity. The new school began oper- 
ation January I. 


Tue second Rock River Community 
College, an evening school of the 
liberal arts sponsored by Beloit Col- 
lege, started in October. Seven credit 
and 14 non-credit courses in various 
departments are offered. 


Tue Department of Ophthalmology 
of the University of Toronto now 
offers postgraduate training. A gen- 
erous annual grant has provided a 
number of fellowships. Holders of the 
fellowships pursue a three-year course, 
of which the first year is in the basic 
science of ophthalmology and the last 
two years are in internships. 


J APANESE occupation during the war 
failed to curtail the literary and 
scholarly output of the members of 
Yenching University in Peiping. Since 
December 8, 1941, faculty members 
who remained in the city have written 
forty-six books, twenty-two articles, 
and several poetical works. These 
deal with a wide variety of subject- 
matter. One of the works is a 
translation of the New Testament 
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which represented the first attempt 
to transfer the original Greek directly 
into Chinese. The Yenching Univer- 
sity is one of the many institutions of 
higher education which receive sup- 
port from contributions to United 
Service to China, formerly United 


China Relief. 


Tue University of Alabama will 
establish a Graduate School of Social 
Work in the early part of 1947. Clin- 
ical facilities for the school are avail- 
able through the University of 
Alabama Center and the Medical 
College of Alabama at Birmingham. 


The University of Wisconsin has 
received $125,000 from the Navy 
Bureau of Ordnance to study chemical 
combustion in jet-propelled engines. 
The purpose is to determine the 
optimum operating condition, design 
of burners, choice of fuels, and so on, 
for supersonic projectiles. 


Aw apvisory program to help Fresh- 
men bridge the gap between home and 
college has been announced by Union 
College. It stresses individual coun- 
seling supplemented by an extensive 
program of psychological testing. Each 
Freshman will be counseled by one of 
the professors under whom he studies. 
Advisers are being relieved of part of 
their teaching load to carry on advi- 
sory duties. The academic and pro- 
fessional advisory system in effect at 
Union for several decades will be con- 
tinued for all students in the upper 
three classes. 
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Tue National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews announces the four- 
teenth annual observance of national 
Brotherhood Week, February 16-23, 
1947. The theme is “‘ Brotherhood— 
Pattern for Peace.”’ President Truman 
has accepted the honorary chairman- 
ship of the program of observance. 
Program aids for use in schools and 
colleges may be secured by writing to 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 


Tue Journal of Air Law and Com- 
merce, a quarterly published by the 
Schools of Law and Commerce of 
Northwestern University in conjunc- 
tion with the University’s Institute of 
Aeronautics, which suspended publi- 
cation during the war, will appear 
again in January. It will present a 
selection of articles dealing with 
timely questions affecting air trans- 
portation, base operators, private 
flyers, aircraft manufacturers, airport 
operators, and interested government 
agencies. 


A\prurcarions for the Helen Putnam 
Fellowship for Advanced Research in 
the field of genetics or of mental 
health should be submitted to Rad- 
cliffe College not later than April 1. 
This fellowship, carrying a stipend of 
$2,000 for an eleven-month period 
beginning October 1, 1947, is open to 
mature women scholars who have 
their doctorate or equivalent qualifi- 
cations, and who have research in 
progress. The appointment will be 
announced about May I. 


The Conference on Recommendation 
of Teachers for Higher Institutions 
was held at New York University on 
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December 7. Among the topics dealt 
with were the demand for college 
teachers during the coming decade, 
the kinds of training needed, improve- 
ment of graduate programs, intern- 
ships, and supervision and guidance 
of teachers. Group meetings were 
held in many special fields. 


By 4 vote of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, Harvard College has discon- 
tinued the B.S. degree and will after 
this grant the A.B. degree only. 
Effective for the graduating class of 
1950, the new regulations for the 
Bachelor’s degree will require that the 
candidate for admission to Harvard 
College present a satisfactory sec- 
ondary-school record, including three 
years of Latin, two years of Greek, or 
three years of mathematics. Excep- 
tions may be made for highly qualified 
students whose preparatory work has 
been completed in schools which do 
not provide opportunity to meet the 
regular requirements. 


A NEw School of General Studies, to 
start July 1, 1947, has been created 
at Columbia University by a statute 
voted at the December meeting of the 
University Trustees. Instruction will 
be provided for qualified men and 
women students, mostly of mature 
age, and classes will be scheduled at 
hours permitting daytime employ- 
ment. The School of General Studies 
will have as its core, candidates for 
the B.S. degree in general studies, of 
whom there are expected to be about 
two thousand in 1947. Graduate 
students may take part of their pro- 
grams for the Master’s degree. Oppor- 
tunity for study in the field of liberal 
arts, both on graduate and under- 
graduate levels, and the chance for 
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re-professional preparation in many 

fields will be provided. Courses will 
be given for professional advance- 
ment in architecture, business, engi- 
neering, and creative and applied 
arts. Through the school, Columbia 
will also continue to offer instruction 
to non-matriculated, part-time stu- 
dents on the adult level. It will have 
none of the features, such as cor- 
respondence courses, extra-mural cen- 
ters, and popular lectures, which have 
been associated in some places with 
the term “university extension.” 


A compration of the creative activ- 
ities of a contemporary poet, Gene- 
vieve Taggard, has been given to the 
Dartmouth College library by an 
anonymous donor. The collection, 
supplemented by items already in the 
library, includes first editions of all 
books written or edited by Miss 
Taggard, practically all of the mag- 
azine issues in which her poems and 
book reviews appeared, musical set- 
tings, manuscripts, and miscellaneous 
associated items. Fifty-two volumes, 
including first editions of Miss Tag- 
gard’s nine books of poetry and her 
biography of Emily Dickinson, a file 
of manuscripts, and seventeen boxes of 
other material, have been arranged by 
Dartmouth library for scholarly use. 


A cenerat educational conference 
to stimulate the improvement of edu- 
cation throughout the South will be 
held in Atlanta, April 10-11, and 
will be sponsored by the Southern 
Association of Science and Industry. 
It will provide opportunity for 
businessmen, industrialists, political 
leaders, and educators to design plans 
for improving Southern educational 
standards and facilities. The confer- 
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ence was scheduled for Easter week, to 
enable Southern colleges and univer- 
sities, most of which will then be on 
vacation, to send delegates. 


A RECOMMENDATION that Wayne 
University become a state institution 
has been approved by the Joint Legis- 
lative Study Committee on Wayne 
University. The final report of the 
Committee will be submitted to the 
State Legislature in January. Under 
the plan recommended by the Com- 
mittee, the property and records of 
the University would be transferred 
to the state under authority granted 
by a special legislative act. The gov- 
erning body would consist of eight 
members appointed by the Governor 
with the consent of the Senate; mem- 
bers would serve without compensa- 
tion for eight-year terms, staggered so 
that two memberships would expire 
every two years. The Superintendent 
of Public Instruction would be ex 
officio, a member without vote. Four 
members would be residents of the 
area comprising Oakland, Macomb, 
and Wayne Counties. The official 
title would be the “‘ Board of Gover- 
nors of Wayne State University of 
Michigan.” Each member of the 
University staff would be given the 
option of coming under the State 
Teachers Retirement Act or remaining 
under the Detroit retirement system. 


Ar tHe University of Denver, a 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, de- 
signed to serve industry, labor, and 
the public in the Rocky Mountain 
Region, has been established under the 
directorship of T. H. Cutler, former 
regional personnel officer for the Fed- 
eral government. In addition to 
consultative services, the Bureau will 
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offer a reference library of industrial- 
relations material, standard publica- 
tions and copies of company and 
union booklets, which will be avail- 
able for use by any industrial or labor 
group. The Bureau will also instruct 
university students in a four-year 
program, with a major in industrial 
relations leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of business administration. 
It will also offer short courses for 
individual groups who desire specific 
information but are not working for 
degrees. Research of general interest 
to industry, labor, and the public will 
also be conducted. Each assignment 
will be covered in a comprehensive 
report which will present the findings, 
conclusions, and recommendations of 
the Bureau. 


Anew type of “package” of teaching 
tools for high schools and colleges, 
consisting of textbook, 16-mm. sound- 
motion pictures, and silent film 
strips, has been announced by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Each 
series of films will be specially pre- 
pared for direct correlation with a 
particular textbook, using the same 
basic approach to the subject and the 
same terminology as the textbook. 
Motion pictures will stimulate student 
interest and give a realistic explana- 
tion of theories, principles, tech- 
niques, and applications, especially in 
those phases of the subject most dif- 
ficult for the average student to 
understand. Film strips will amplify 
the presentation, ask questions, and 
re-emphasize key points in both text- 
book and motion picture. Both motion 
pictures and film strips will provide 
extended coverage of the subject- 
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matter in the textbook, which will 
remain as the basic source of informa- 
tion. The initial text-film program 
covers four popular textbooks in three 
subjects: student teaching, health, 
and engineering drawing. 


Four awards in dramatic writing are 
being offered by the Dramatists’ 
Alliance of Stanford University: the 
Stevens Award of $100 for serious 
plays of full length in either prose or 
verse; the Etherege Award of $100 for 
the best full-length comedy sub- 
mitted; the Alden Award of $50 for 
brief plays of one act or in two short 
unified scenes, and the Gray Award of 
$75 for dramatic criticism concerning 
stage, cinema, or radio, written in 
lucid, vigorous style. 

The plays entered in these compe- 
titions which are judged to be most 
suitable for production will be staged 
in the summer of 1947 during Dram- 
atists’ Assembly in the University 
town. Contests are open to all per- 
sons writing in English, regardless of 
training or experience. Privileges 
extended to contributors include 
recommendation of worthy plays, 
whether prize-winning or not, to 
producing and publishing agencies; the 
preparation of double critiques by 
persons trained in theatrical work, for 
a nominal fee beyond the fee for reg- 
istration; and a rating of contribu- 
tions in the annual bulletin sent 
to libraries and interested groups 
throughout the country. The final 
date of this season’s competitions is 
February 15,1947. Address commun- 
ications and requests for registration 
forms to Dramatists’ Alliance, Box 
200 Z, Stanford University, California. 
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Training for Government Service 
NOWLEDGE of public affairs 
is essential for those who 
govern. Secretary of the Navy, 

James Forrestal, in an article else- 

where in this issue deplores the 

scarcity of high-caliber administrators 
in the National Government and sug- 
gests a career service rising to the 
level of undersecretary, with adequate 
financial remuneration, as a possible 
remedy. He very properly cites the 

British civil service as an example of 

a large bureaucracy built upon this 

principle, and, with equal candor, 

he points out that “our constitution 
and habits of government do not 
permit an exactly similar system.” 

With this, I am sure, most American 

students of the British system whole- 

heartedly agree, although I fancy 
there are many who would be willing 
to take the British plan with all its 
defects, if the successful results of their 
scheme could be duplicated here. 
Some would deny that our system 
is less efficient in producing able top 
executives and would point to Daniel 

Bell and E. F. Bartelt of the Treasury 

and W. A. Jump of the Department 

of Agriculture as examples of top- 
quality career executives in our service. 

Mr. Forrestal speaks, of course, of the 

Navy in a period of unprecedented 

expansion. There is little doubt that 

under such circumstances the supply 
of able and experienced men is too 
small. It may be that part of the 
answer lies in effective recruiting. To 
wait until war is upon us is to delay 
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too long in staffing our defense units. 
Perhaps our reserve officers can be 
kept in tune with needs and can 
be made available in adequate num- 
bers to meet any new emergency 
as it arises. The present policy of 
the Navy in decentralizing its officer- 
training program into the colleges 
and universities, as the Army did, 
may tend to solve this problem. The 
Navy Department also is providing 
for further training for Annapolis 
graduates, as well as certain selected 
regular Navy officers chosen from 
among the best of the Naval Reserve, 
in the staff duties of personnel admin- 
istration. Out of this scheme may 
come not only an improved naval and 
civilian personnel procedure but also 
some indication of the need for, and 
possible direction of, the revision of 
the Annapolis curriculum. No doubt, 
similar activities in the Army will 
suggest a need for review of the 
program at West Point. 

Mention of our naval and military 
academies reminds us that on many 
occasions it has been suggested in 
Congress that we establish in this 
country an academy for the train- 
ing of civil servants of the admin- 
istrative class. It is doubtful that 
such an institution is needed. There 
are enough institutions of higher 
education already in existence in 
this country to do the job. But it 
is probable that their facilities are 
as yet incompletely mobilized to 
produce the top-flight administrators 
whom Mr. Forrestal desires. 
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HERE are several reasons why 

the universities have not attacked 
this task with the vigor and vision 
which usually characterize their pro- 
fessional training. For one thing, 
the market for the services of trained 
men and women in public employ- 
ment has been uncertain. Too often 
the top positions have been filled by 
political appointment from outside 
rather than from inside the service. 
It is difficult to interest students of 
high caliber in a career which leads 
only halfway to the top. To this 
objection Mr. Forrestal’s suggestion 
of a permanent undersecretary is a 
complete answer. May it be adopted 
quickly! 

Another reason for the apathy of 
the universities toward the training 
of administrators is that the national 
government, and particularly the 
Civil Service Commission, as_ the 
recruiting agency for the permanent 
civil service, has never taken the time 
or trouble to inform the universities 
in detail as to the types of skills and 
abilities which are required in admin- 
istration. In the absence of leader- 
ship from such a _ source, each 
university has been formulating its 
own recipe for the production of 
useful public servants and presenting 
the dish to those who offer themselves 
as candidates for such training. Were 
it not for the fact that the national 
government can use persons with 
almost every skill known to man, 
few of these would get government 
jobs. As it is, they nearly all do, 
and it is clear that in many types of 
public positions a university degree 
is a prerequisite to consideration for 
employment. But it would be helpful 
and socially useful to establish a 
much closer liaison between the Civil 
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Service Commission and the uni- 
versities in this area of curriculum 
planning. In addition, the commis. 
sion might facilitate interchange 
between the civil-service and the 
university faculties. 

Even if the universities should 
begin purposeful training of admin- 
istrators, serious problems remain, 
One arises out of the fact that 
government administrators are fre- 
quently chosen from among the ranks 
of the professional employees of 
the government—lawyers, engineers, 
chemists, physicists—in whose train- 
ing little if any attention was paid to 
the possibility that they might be 
called upon for such service. Such 
appointments often are successful 
and serve to underline the old adage 
that administrators are born, not 
made. Of course, years of experience 
in the public service give a govern- 
ment employee a vast fund of useful 
but often erroneous information. It 
it just as often true that the elevation 
of a scientist to an administrative 
post spoils a good scientist and creates 
a mediocre administrator. To be 
sure, there are brilliant exceptions. 
It would seem likely that admin- 
istrators, trained as such, with a firm 
foundation in basic theory, would be 
entirely competent to hold their own 
in competition with these “practical” 
men. 

It should be possible to offer 
training in administration as a part 
of the university curriculum for 
scientists. The engineers already are 
moving rapidly toward a five-year 
curriculum enriched with courses in 
the social sciences. Law schools often 
require a baccalaureate degree for 
admission. More often than not, 
this is taken in one of the social- 
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science areas. Medical, dental, and 
veterinary colleges are the principal 
laggards in insisting upon a broad 
educational background for their stu- 
dents, including the social-science 
skills which could mean so much in 
their acceptance of social respon- 
sibility for the conduct of their 
professions, whether in the public 
service or not. 

Another alternative to pre-entry 
training of administrators is the 
provision of post-entry training. We 
have been very slow to act in this 
field, since it was implicit in our 
civil-service system that our practical 
examinations should turn up from 
among those who compete the per- 
sons best prepared to make an 
immediate and effective contribution 
to the work to be done. Actually, 
there are few areas, such as stenog- 
raphy and laboratory technology, 
where post-entry training is not 
essential. Even in these cases, it 
may be assumed that the particular 
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job to be done needs explanation 


before the new entrant can become 
an effective unit in the organization. 
The universities in the nation’s capital 
do yeoman service in aiding the 
ambitious federal civil servants to fit 
themselves better for their work. 
Small agglomerations of federal em- 
ployees in other metropolitan centers 
are similarly served by the institu- 
tions which are immediately available 
to them. But post-entry training is 
needed for all, or nearly all, of the 
public employees, not just the ambi- 
tious, if efficiency is to be improved or 
even maintained. Closer co-operation 
between the universities and the 
public service—national, state, and 
local—as exemplified by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, is 
needed in every metropolitan center. 
The administrators may take the 
initiative to establish it, but it seems 
more likely that this is a task for the 
universities, if they would serve the 
public interest effectively. 
Harvey WALKER 
Ohio State University 
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4 Model of Scholarly Craftsmanship 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THOMAS JEFFER- 
SON AND Francis WALKER GILMER 
(1814-1826), edited by Richard Beale 
Davis. Columbia, South Carolina: 
University of South Carolina Press, 
1946. 163 pp. $2.50. 

The seventy-one letters reproduced in 
this little volume, all but a half-dozen 
never published before, cover the cor- 
respondence between the octogenarian 
sage of Monticello and the young and 
brilliant Virginia attorney, whom Jeffer- 
son considered “the best educated sub- 
ject we have raised since the Revolution.” 
Their dignity and refined restraint, and 
the learning they reveal, provide a fine 
example of the culture represented by the 
best Southern society of the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 

Though the letters deal with questions 
like the Florida boundary and an enlight- 
ening exchange about the meaning of the 
doctrine of the natural rights of man, the 
most interesting and significant portion 
of this collection is concerned with the 
mission of Gilmer to the British Isles in 
1823 and 1824, to recruit a faculty for 
Jefterson’s University of Virginia, and to 
secure books and apparatus for the infant 
institution. 

Gilmer discovered that “there are no 

rofound English professors of modern 

enieee" (page 88) and therefore engaged 

a German for this field. He offered the 

new faculty members an annual salary of 

$1,500. He learned that the price of skel- 
etons, minerals, and astronomical instru- 
ments was prohibitive in London, and 
that some A these items could be gotten 
better and cheaper in Munich. European 
professors objected to the short vacations 
at the new university, but Jefferson could 
not see “why the laborers in the field of 

Education should require such respites 

more than those in Law or Medecine [sic] 

(page 107). Then, as now, professors 

were concerned with the allocation of 
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certain subjects to certain departments 
and with the degree of faculty participa. 
tion in university government, and anat- 
omists balked at appointments which 
would not allow them to practice medicine 
on the side. 

The little volume is a model of schol- 
arly craftsmanship. Its editorial notes, 
bibliography, and index meet all the 
standards of good practice. 

Cart WITTKE 
Oberlin College 


Advocating rather than Evaluating 


INTEGRATING HicH ScHoot anp Cot. 
LEGE, by Leonard V. Koos. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1946. x+208 pp. 
$3.00. 

If we accept the prescription of twelve 
to fourteen years of schooling for Amer- 
ican youth, then two persistent questions 
follow: Into what distinctive educational 
units shall these years be grouped? and 
What level of achievement should be 
expected at the conclusion of each? 

The most common types of organiza- 
tion of the school. years are the 8(ele- 
mentary school)—4(high school)—2(junior 
college), 6—3-3-2, 6-6-2, and the 6-4-4 
in which the last 2 years of high school 
and the first 2 years of college constitute 
a four-year junior college. The justifica- 
tion for any of these plans lies in the 
answers to our two questions. Koos con- 
cerns himself with the last plan only, and 
addresses himself to those who “have 
importuned for objective appraisal of this 
organization.” The book is a plea for this 
organization, and because it devotes sur- 
prisingly little time to the distinctive 
objective of each of the three units in the 
6-4-4 plan, it unfortunately seems to meas- 
ure education in terms of years spent in the 
process rather than by pupil achievement. 

The most valuable chapters are those 
that discuss the two forms of the 6-4-4 
plan, as exemplified by the curriculum at 
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the College of the University of Chicago, 
and the opposite type of organization used 
at the Hadlone unior College. The 
Chicago plan, like a!l 6-4-4 organizations, 
assumes that, between the ages of fifteen 
and eighteen, young people who will be 
able to pursue a college course with profit 
attain the necessary degree of physiolog- 
ical and intellectual maturity. Typical 
growth curves begin to flatten out at the 
ages of fourteen to fourteen and a half in 
girls and fifteen to fifteen and a half 
in boys. Hence, a break in the middle, 
rather than at the end, of the high school 
seems more natural. 

The Chicago curriculum, in contrast 
to that followed by schools like the 
Pasadena Junior College, is courageously 
prescriptive and stresses general educa- 
tion almost exclusively. The Chicago 
prescriptions of 4 three-year sequences 
are concluded with a one-year course in 
“observation, interpretation, and inte- 
gration,” which focuses attention on the 
interrelationships among the subjects 
studied and introduces the student to the 
methodology inherent in the major dis- 
ciplines of the curriculum. The Chicago 

lan thus follows a single course, while he 

asadena Junior College, which is an 
opposite type, offers numerous curric- 
ies to satisfy real and conjectured 
interests, general and vocational, of young 
people. 

Integrating High School and College is 
too often engaged in advocating, rather 
than in appraising, a plan. It frequently 
draws distinctions that do not differen- 
tiate and wrings conclusions from meager 
and reluctant data. Tables 14 and 15, for 
example, yield doubtful support for the 
generous inferences drawn coos them on 
pages 43-46. Unquestioned elements of 
strength, which are often ascribed to the 
6-4-4 plan, derive from competent teach- 
ing under any plan. Nevertheless, Koos 
does well by the 6-4-4 plan and confirms 
our belief that, with competent counsel- 
ing, the sophomore year of college rather 
than the senior year of high school would 
become the terminal year for many young 
people whose interest and abilities warrant 
college education at public expense. 

Pau KLApPPER 
Queens College of the City of New York 


$1 
“The Great Embrace” 


ConpiTions oF Crvitizep Livine, dy 
Robert Ulich. New York: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 1946. 251 pp. $3.75. 
With the publication of his third vol- 

ume in English, Mr. Ulich establishes 

himself unequivocally as one of the three 
or four leading educational philosophers 
in this country. Once again, in the 
emigrating of this scholar, the loss of 

Germany has been the immeasurable 

American gain—and, for that matter, a 

world gain, because his influence has 

already multiplied manyfold from the 
vantage point of his Harvard professor- 
ship at the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion. A parenthetical word is in order 
about his two earlier books, which, partly 
by the accident of having been issued by a 
specialized publisher, did not get the 
general review attention they most cer- 
tainly merited. The college educator will 
find in Ulich’s Fundamentals of Dem- 
ocratic Education and History of Edu- 
cational Thought, ranges of idea, insight, 
and sympathy rare in educational writing. 

In the light of my delight in the wisdom 

of these two studies, I came at the current 

volume predisposed to be rewarded, and 
the author has not disappointed me. 

Mr. Ulich is here embarked upon a 
different and a more difficult enterprise. 
He is considering as his major question 
“the conditions under which civilization 
is possible.” One special value of the 
inquiry is that, with his sensitiveness and 
powers of analytical discrimination, he 
asks the right questions. He faces up 
with courage and judgment to the areas 
of intellectual and spiritual confusion; 
and he does this with fewer preconcep- 
tions of dogma than most who write about 
the future of civilization. Even the cat- 
egories he chooses to write about help to 
implicate the reader at once in the storm 
centers of our current living. 

He writes of reason, love, and faith; of 
art, and politics, and education; of the 
reconciling of self-realization with the 
imperative need for self-transcendence. 
If his “outline of a modern philosophy” 
and of a civilized faith does not pretend 
to comprehend all the answers, there is at 
least evidence here of the height and 
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depth of our present dilemma. When he 
says, for example, that “a new form of 
theology will eventually emerge out of 
the philosophy of the natural sciences,” 
one realizes chat, along with the exciting 
book of F.S.C. Northrop The Meeting of 
East and West, a new landmark is being 
identified. And when he pleads for “the 
opportunity for reason,” he joins the 
impassioned chorus of Sidney Hook’s 
splendid Education for Modern Man and 
Arthur E. Murphy’s valuable polemic, 
The Uses of Reason. 

I cite these other writers not to suggest 
that Mr. Ulich is in any sense derivative. 
He is not; he is fresh and original. But I 
do mean to suggest that he is both 
indigenous to the American scene and 
condition, and contemporary in his grasp 
of our bewilderments. 

In short, I recommend this book 
highly for general ye among all 
thoughtful persons. It will supply helpful 
orientation in a day when we must 
“decide for the road toward gigantic 
synthesis.” It will define the issues that 
require man “to choose either the great 
decay or the great embrace.” And it will 
show in a simple, sensible way what it 
means for individuals and for society to 
take the way of “the great embrace.” 

Orpway TEAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


An Essential Handbook 


EpucaTIONAL OpporTUNITIES FOR VET- 
ERANS, by Francis J. Brown. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1946. 
142 pp. $2.00 (paper bound). 

Three acts provide the basic legislation 
for the vast educational programs initi- 
ated by the Federal government for 
returning veterans of the second World 
War. The veteran, as well as the public, 
has been confused about the provisions 
and the applicability of these acts. Edu- 
cational Opportunities for Veterans ana- 
lyzes them in a narrative style that is 
free from legalistic terminology. The 
monograph appeals to the diverse inter- 
ests of the veteran, the administrator of 
educational programs, and the public. 
The evaluative descriptions set forth the 
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strengths and shortcomings of the training 
programs which range from professional 
education on the university level to skills 
which require relatively little time to 
learn. 

Simply stated, Public Law 16, as 
amended, provides benefits for those who 
were disabled ten per cent or more. Public 
Law 113 applies to both veterans and 
non-veterans who are disabled, although 
persons who are interested are urged to 
write their own state rehabilitation offices. 
Public Law 346, as amended, is the much- 
heralded and widely proclaimed act that 
provides educational assistance for all 
who served. 

Predictions made have been fully jus- 
tified by the tremendous school enroll- 
ments of veterans during the current 
year. Mr. Brown points out that 19 per 
cent of those in the armed forces will 
take some kind of full-time educational 
work, while another 12 per cent will 
engage in part-time learning. Still a 
major question is the time it will take for 
all to complete desired training programs. 

College programs have been modified to 
meet the influx of veterans as far as possi- 
ble, although there are many unsolved 
SS Both permanent and temporary 

ousing for veterans is being erected. Espe- 
cially troublesome is the housing of mar- 
ried veterans. Classrooms and laboratories 
are being added as fast as materials and 
labor are available. The school day, 
however, has been greatly lengthened, 
frequently extending from seven in the 
morning until ten at night, six days a 
week, to offset the lack Taint facilities. 
Greater freedom in course selection is 
being offered, with opportunities for 
acceleration. Summer sessions are more 
like regular sessions. Many of the fore- 

oing changes have been made possible 

y better testing and counseling. Junior 
colleges and the addition of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth grades to the secondary 
school offer partial help in providing 
increased training facilities after high 
school. 

Other thousands of veterans are finding 
educational programs in the public sec- 
ondary schools, in public adult-education 
classes, in proprietary schools teaching 
business courses or trades, and in the 
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apprenticeship and on-the-job training 


s of business. These programs 
are likewise confronted by problems of 
program adjustment and expansion. 

he importance of the veterans’ educa- 
tional programs for the social and eco- 
nomic future makes it imperative that 
each community, iadiidieal and agency 
exert every effort to provide for as many 
yeterans as possible. Difficulties will be 
surmounted if the interests of the veteran 
dominate controversial issues. Veterans 
themselves have great responsibilities to 
guard zealously their “time entitlements” 
and make wise choices of their oppor- 
tunities. Such a goal may be realized if 
the veteran has correct information upon 
which to make judgments. 

Eucene B. E.uiotr 
Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction 


A Descriptive Study 


VocaTIONAL INTEREST PATTERNS: A 
DEVELOPMENTAL Stupy oF A GrRouP 
or CoLttEGE Women, by M. Irene 
Wightwick. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1945. 
vi+231 pp. $2.60. 

Teachers of personnel work will wel- 
come this excellent description of voca- 
tional counseling in an eastern women’s 
college of 750 students. They will find 
the study primarily descriptive, for the 
most significant aspects of the data did 
not lend themselves to elaborate sta- 
tistical treatment, states the author. 
Consequently, the book is pleasantly 
aatible but meager in statistics. 

Students will find here a valuable 
résumé of the literature published in the 
United States from 1924 to 1943 con- 
cerning the measurement of interest as 
an aid to vocational guidance. In this 
summary it is clearly shown that many 
factors, such as age, intelligence, time of 
decision, socioeconomic factors, and type 
of personality affect vocational choice 
any, while there is a lack of relation 

tween expressed interest and vocational 
proficiency, as well as between expressed 
interest and employment opportunity. 

Students of personnel work will also 
find material for building a foundation 
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for vocational counseling in the forty 
case histories by which patterns of voca- 
tional interest are depicted. 

Miss Wightwick, as vocational coun- 
selor to 173 college women from 1933 to 
1937, tested, counseled, and gave voca- 
tional information in the freshman, 
sophomore, and senior years. To dis- 
cover the permanence of vocational 
interests by an analysis of her counselees’ 
remunerative jobs and avocational inter- 
ests, Miss Wightwick followed them the 
fourth year after graduation. A total of 
11§ of the eddiaal 173 were interviewed 
by the same counselor, the author, in a 
standardized recorded interview. The 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank was 
again presented to the 115 graduates for 
the purpose of comparison with the scores 
obtained in 1933. 

It is at this point in the study that the 
reader recognizes that the group studied 
is not a well-selected sample of graduates 
of women’s colleges, because all but 6 of 
the pe living in their own homes, a 
fact which undoubtedly had an influence 
on the kinds of jobs they secured. In 
other words, they did not necessarily seek 
the jobs which they most desired but 
took jobs which would enable them to 
live athome. While the author mentions 
this conditioning factor in her summary, 
she does not delete it from each case, as a 
statistician would partial out a factor, to 
reach a more stable answer to her problem. 

Two significant conclusions stand out 
from the comparison of interests in college 
and jobs after college. First, there was 
greater agreement between choices of 
occupations in college and jobs obtained 
after graduation than between scores on 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank and 
jobs. This outcome is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that the Strong test is scored 
for only 17 vocations and thus its useful- 
ness is limited. The second significant 
conclusion related to job satisfaction. 
After four years out of college, there 
were four times as many satisfied as dis- 
satisfied young women, when the job 
was related to expressed vocational 
interest, and four times as many dis- 
satisfied as satisfied, when the job was 
not related to expressed vectationel interest 


(page 94). 
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Six well-stated implications for coun- 
seling include the counselor’s need for 
comprehensive knowledge of her college 
and faculty and of the multiple phases of 
the student’s personality, with emphasis 
on emotional factors of that personality. 
The counselor should encourage and help 
the student to incorporate her stron 
long-standing interest into her onedenad 
plans, for it appears from this study 
that individuals with such persistent 
strong interests show the greatest satis- 
faction in their chosen work. 

From the study of forty individual 

atterns, all reported in this volume, Miss 
ightwick formulates four hypotheses, 
the two most important of which may be 
stated as follows: First, a genuine voca- 
tional interest is indicated in early 
initiation without environmental pres- 
sure. According to a second hypothesis, 
this interest may be deflected by family 
pressure, financial pressure, financial need, 
a single personality lack, or limited job 
opportunity. There are many more con- 
clusions regarding factors affecting voca- 
tional choices and interest patterns, which 
the reader is urged to find for himself. 
In so doing, he will be stimulated to 
utilize his own material for the benefit 
of other counselors of college women. 
IsaBEL K. WALLACE 
University of Rochester 


A Well-Documented Study 


FRANCISCAN EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL 
OrperR IN SpAnisH NortH AMERICA 
(1502-1821), dy Pius Joseph Barth. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1945. xi+43I pp. $3.75. 

The complete hiscory of Franciscan 
education still remains to be written; 
however, this study of Franciscan educa- 
tion and the social order in Spanish North 
America (1502-1821) constitutes a long 
step toward the completion of a notable 
historical accomplishment. 

In the preface to his book, the author 
points out that the Franciscan order, in 
the more than seven hundred years of its 
existence, has set up educational institu- 
tions both for its own members and for 
seculars. These institutions have largely 
mirrored the social order in which they 
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existed. From his knowledge of Francis. 
can educational history in missionary 
environments, the author leans to the 
hypothesis that Franciscan education can 
ia a dynamic réle in social planning and 
societal change, and he believes this 
hypothesis is substantiated by factual 
evidence in the case of Spanish North 
America, where Franciscan leaders seem 
to have planned institutionalized educa- 
tion precisely as a dynamic factor in 
reforming the social order. 

As a basic plan for approaching his 
study, the author determined upon a 
fivefold goal, namely: to make a small 
contribution to a_ neglected area of 
educational history in Colonial America; 
to add a documented illustration to the 
field of the school and the social order; to 
promote a more definite concept of both 
Franciscan education and educational 

lanning; to show what might be done by 
Saaiean institutionalized education to 
analogous social crders in areas of mission- 
ary endeavor; and, finally, to advance the 
cause of Latin-American understanding. 

In order to accomplish his purposes, 
the author has visited various libraries 
and archives in the United States and 
Mexico. As a result, his large bibliog- 
raphy contains a wealth of little-known 
but highly valuable source material which 
can now serve as a foundation for further 
research into the social order of Spanish 
North America. 

Factual data presented in this well- 
documented study provide some definite 
conclusions on the nature of Franciscan 
education in Spanish North America. 
The research demonstrates that the friars 
of St. Francis were interested in the 
common mass education of a submerged 
race of people, not only for the good of 
both state and church, but also for their 
own individual and social advancement. 
This policy of mass education for social 
change differed from the contemporary 
European educational philosophy repre- 
sented by fashionable court schools and 

rivate instruction by tutors. a 
Sadan education in Spanish North 
America was quite democratic and oppor- 
tunistic. . . . [It] was democratic,” says 
the author, “‘in the sense that the friars’ 
program was all-inclusive, believed in 
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intelligent compromise with existing real- 
ity, and adjusted itself to individual 
differences of region and native ability” 
(page 374). Fr. Barth points out that 
Franciscan education was opportunistic in as 
far as it ministered to the existing needs 
which it found in the various regions of its 
influence, and created new methods, such as 
the Testerian hieroglyphs, to teach a new 
doctrine to an illiterate people whose language 
was then unknown (page 374). 


In his evaluation of the work accom- 
plished by Franciscan educators, the 
author has been careful not to ascribe to 
Franciscan influence all the changes 
effected in the social order in postcon- 

uest times. However, he contends that 
he Franciscan schools were something 
more than a mirror or weather vane of 
the society in which they existed. Read- 
ers of the book will find that Fr. Barth 
has made a notable contribution to the 
study of the relationship of education and 
society. 

Freperick G. HocuHwa.t 
National Catholic Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 


A Revised Edition 


A MANUAL FoR TRUSTEES OF COLLEGES 
AND Universities, by Raymond M. 
Hughes. Ames, Iowa: Collegiate Press, 
Inc., 1945. ix+172 pp. (Second edi- 
tion). $2.50. 

The merits of brevity and conciseness 
are well exemplified in this second edition 
of the useful handbook by the president 
emeritus of Iowa State College. It 
bristles with sentences which have the 
terseness and true ring of aphorisms. It 
is comprehensive omen eing prolix. 
The author does not hesitate to limit a 
chapter to one paragraph or one page, if 
that covers the ground. All this com- 
mends the book to the busy men and 
women who give a portion of their time 
to uncompensated public service as mem- 
bers of the governing boards of America’s 
seventeen hundred institutions of higher 
education. 

In 1880, about one per cent of the 
nation’s youth aged eighteen to twenty- 
one inclusive was enrolled in college. By 
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1900, the percentage had risen to 4; by 
1920, to 8; and in 1940, nearly 16 per cent 
of all youth of college age were in college. 
In a few states, the percentage was more 
than one and one-half times what it was 
for the nation as a whole (page 50). What 
of the future? Mr. Hughes believes the 
percentage may be nearly doubled. He 
suggests that ways may be found to 
exclude the less competent and to recruit 
the abundant talent now barred from 
higher education by lack of financial 
means. If this reviewer were to suggest 
any addition to the book, he would recom- 
mend state-administered scholarship sys- 
tems, financed by continuing federal 
grants, to select impartially thousands of 
able and needy high-school graduates and 
enable them to attend college. Finding 
and developing human talent is worthy 
of immediate recognition and action as a 
prime national purpose. 
M. M. CHAMBERS 
American Council on Education 


The College Budget 
L. S. WOODBURNE 


[Continued from page 12] 


lishment of a standard percentage 
or rate to be used when salary in- 
creases are made. The normal range 
could, of course, be exceeded for 
exceptional service to the institution. 
The inauguration of this program 
at the present time is particularly 
important in order to ensure retaining 
in university faculties the most able 
staff members, particularly among the 
young men. It should result, how- 
ever, in the continuous improvement 
of the entire college staff, in positive 
encouragement for the ablest mem- 
bers of the faculty, and in the gradual 
weeding out of those instructors or 
professors who have little ability, 
enthusiasm, sense of responsibility, or 

respect from the student body. 
[Vol. XVIII, No. 1} 
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The University in Public 
Service 
JAMES FORRESTAL 
[Continued from page 6] 


To the Army and Navy it was a 
service that was indispensable. In 
the years of peace, we in government 
expect to maintain close contacts 
through as many avenues as possible 
with our universities. The benefits 
will be mutual, and not the least 
among them will be the opportunity 
to convince our young men and 
women that public service is the 
foundation of citizenship and the 
only real insurance for a continuation 
of our free society. —_[Vol. XVIII, No. 1] 


Queen or Handmaiden?P 
SHOLOM J. KAHN 
[Continued from page 27] 


at home for their fulfillment. What 
more natural interpreters of these 
values could there be than our philos- 
ophers? And where can that process 
of reconstruction receive better guid- 
ance and support—it has already 
begun—than in our colleges? 

The task of studying world realities 
in the light of American ideals is not 
a novel one, as some obscurantists, 
ignorant of American history, might 
have it. The two prime modern 
examples of native American philos- 
ophy are surely William James and 
John Dewey, and they have lighted 
the way for us. It was no coincidence 
that both these men began their 
philosophic careers as students of 
psychology: the peculiarly American 
contribution to world experience has 
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been a liberal application of the spirit 
and methods of experimental science 
to problems of society and democracy. 
The world is looking to us for leader- 
ship. Are we ready to clarify and 
brighten American values as a 
beacon for future generations of world 
citizens? [Vol. XVIII, No. 1] 


Reaction in the Colleges 
LOUIS OSGOOD KATTSOFF 
[Continued from page 76) 


the ability to verbalize, to calculate, to 
analyze and synthesize, to create, to 
organize, and to administer. People are 
free who possess, or know how to acquire, 
the available knowledge pertinent to the 
courses of action which they are under- 
taking at the moment. Persons are not 
free who are handicapped with unnec- 
essary psychological inhibitions, who are 
the victims of preventable communicable 
diseases, who harbor irrational prejudices 
against men of differing views or other 
cultures or other races, or who practice 
religious bigotry. People become free as 
they learn how to organize into social 
groups to secure, on a basis of equality of 
opportunity for all men, such advantages 
as adequate physical comfort, health 
services, educational opportunity, and 
economic justice, and also leisure time for 
cultural pursuits. Achievements such as 
these bring about liberation. Men have 
become free in proportion to their attain- 
ment of goals such as these. That educa- 
tion is liberating which aids in this 
process.’ 

Those words also formulate the kind 
of practice needed to stop the reaction 
in our colleges throughout the United 
States. 


3Henderson, A. D. “What Constitutes a Lib- 
erating Education: the Argument,” The Authori- 
tarian Attempt to Capture Education. New York: 
King’s Crown Press, 1945. pp. 99-100. 


[Vol. XVIII, No. 1] 








